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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The study of Iqbal is a social and poli- 
tical necessit3^ for the Muslims of India. Even 
in the sphere of religious thought, while strictly 
adhering to the basic principles of Islam, Iqbal 
has made valuable contribution to the recons- 
truction of its religious thought. The study of 
Iqbal has many aspects — ^literary, religious, 
social, political . and economic. The literary 
dilettante may rdish with ecstasy the poems for 
their art value. The social reformer may JQnd 
inspiration for the social uplift of the society. 
The politician may seek the political destiny of 
the nations in the writings of Iqbal which have 
a merit of superb value. He is an amalgam of 
a seer, poet* and philosopher. 

The publisher believed that the diverse 
facets of Iqbal should be presented to the 
Muslims of India by various thinkers and writ- 
ers of eminence and profound learning. With 
this end in view, the publisher through the 
generous help of Mr. Taj Mohammed Klia37yal, 
Principal Zamindara College, Gujrat, approadbied 
some scholars of India. The publisher, with 
full humility, expresses his feelings .of gratitude 
to the contributors of the essays published in 
this volume for their contribution. 
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The reader, it is hoped, will appreciate 
the sedulous labour and learning with which 
these articles were written. It is hoped that 
the essays will not only help the readers in study- 
ing the working of the greatest sage, poet and 
philosopher, that Muslim world has produced in 
recent times, but will also induce them to contri- 
bute to the Iqbalian literature so greatly needed 
by Muslim nation. 

The publisher also owes an apology to the 
\\Titers of the articles for the belated publication 
of this book. His only excuse is the War, which 
created immense difficulties in securing paper 
and printing material for the work. 

It is hoped that other illuminating articles 
will be published in the near future. The pub- 
lisher trusts that scholars who have devoted 
their time and thought on Iqbal will ungrudg- 
ingl}^ send the result of their studies to the pub- 
lisher who will be only too glad to publish them. 



1 7' i*- ;i \vrU-trro|»ni<aI fact that a ^reat 
f.i njtiN ha*: {lu‘ capacity to nssttnilaic ideas 
fu'jo all and to make them Iiis 

«-'V.n. H«' not fiHTcly copy or translate 

;n. 1*151 \vf a\a-> them into tlic texture of his 
<*wn »'M;:inti<in. hts tiu-ni into their proper 
pl:ici-> 5 « lativr to his own characteristic and 
ideas and jtidjimcnts, and produces 
a mnh* d and wcH-ordered system. It is the 
> am** with Ifjhal. Whcllier wc read his poeti- 
cal w**rks or his /-t'ctarc-s’ and other writings, 
w<* are astonished at the magnitude of his 
intclh'Ctual jiowcrs. by the widenciss of his 
l:nowK*dj:c, by the broarlne.ss of his outlook 
ami by the thoroughness of his grasp of the 
clas-iicid as well as modern principles of philo- 
sophy and religion. He had pondered deeply 
ah*>trt the highest and most fundamental 
problems of life and death as a true believer, 
as a philosopher and a,s a poet. This com- 
bination of all three in one and the same 
individual is exceedingly rare, and when it 
does occur, wc can be sure of some startling 

* By Lectures tiiroufihnut this essay will be meant Iqbai's 
Lectures an The Recanstructien of Religious Thought ia Islam, 
deiivered at Madras and Hyderabad in 1928, and published 
in 1930. 
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results and discoveries. What he thinks as a 
philosopher and experiences as a devout be- 
liever, he can express in a forceful poetic 
language which finds a ready response in the 
heart of the reader. There is thus no intrinsic 
difference between philosophy and poetry : 
they both express the fundamental truths — 
the one uses a technical language and an 
analytical method, and the other appeals 
directly to the inner being : 

Iqbal possessed yet another characteristic 
essentisd to genius. He always kept an open 
mind, ready to change his ideas and judg- 
ments according to fresh advances in human 
knowledge. On the very first page of his 
Lectures he sets it down as the basic principle 
of all inquiry that *' there is no such thing as 
finality in philosophical thinking. As know- 
ledge advances and fresh avenues of thought 
are opened, other views and probably sounder 
views than those set forth in these Lectures 
arc possible. Our duty is carefully to watch 
the progress of human thought, and to main- 
tain an independent critical attitude towards 
it.*’ How refreshingly different from the 
aggressive dogmatism of our popular leaders 
wlio would rather plunge the whole world in an 
upheaval than admit any defect in their know- 
ledge or any error in their judgment I 
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No one who reads Iqbal’s works carefully 
can fail to notice that he had alwa 5 ^s kept him- 
self well-informed of the trend of thought in 
almost all the important branches of know- 
ledge. It is perhaps not surprising that he was 
abreast of the current developments in philo- 
sophy and literature, as these were, so to 
speaii, his professional spheres of interest. 
But it comes as an astonishing revelation to 
most of his readers that he had studied and 
thought about the fundamental principles 
and modern ideas of the ph 5 ^sical, biological 
and social sciences in their philosophical im- 
plications. He had understood these latest 
ideas so well that he could use them freely for 
the purpose of his arguments about philo- 
sophical and religious problems. One finds 
abundant evidence of this in his writings and 
particularly in his Lectures. 

Of all the fundamental categories he has 
discussed, be has not dealt with any one so 
fully and so frequently as with the age-old 
philosophical and scientific problem of the 
nature of Time and Space; In fact, the major 
portion of his Lectures is dominated with the 
notion of Space and Time, under whose light 
he has tried to discuss the various problems of 
religious faith. ■ He thinks that the solution of 
the problem of Space and Time is a matter of 
life and death for the Muslims. Thus he says 
in the Lectures (p. 184) : 

'' In the history of Muslim Culture, on 
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the other hand, we find that both in the realm 
of pure intellect and religious Psychology, by 
which term I mean higher Sufism, the ideal 
revealed is the possession and enjoyment of 
the Infinite. In a culture with such an 
attitude the problem of Space and Time be- 
comes a question of life and death.** 

In the course of these discussions he has 
brought under review all the diverse concep- 
tions of Time and Space held by thinkers 
from the classical antiquity right up to the 
present time. It is our task in this essay to 
analyse these conceptions and to point out the 
extent of Iqbal’s agreement with or difference 
from them. There will thus emerge a picture 
of Iqbal’s own concep>tion of the nature of 
these fundamental entities. 

Before undertaking this task, however, we 
must first remove a misunderstanding which a 
superficial reading of some of IqbSi’s verses 
has created in the minds of many of his 
readers. It is thought that Iqbal set no 
value to scientific knowledge, and belittled its 
importance. No doubt he emphasized the 
limitations of Science, and the narrow scope of 
knowledge gained by purely scientific methods. 
Thus he sa 5 's in the Lectures (p. 44) : 

Physics, as an empirical science, deals 
with the facts of experience, Le., sense-ex- 
perience. The Physicist begins and ends with 
sensible phenomena, without which it is 
impossible for him to verify his theories.** 
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** Thus Physics studies the material world; 
tliat is to say, the world revealed by the senses. 
The mental processes involved in this study, 
and similarly religious and aesthetic experience 
•though part of the total range of experience, 
are excluded from the scope of physics for 
the obvious reason that physics is restricted 
to the study of the material world, by which 
we mean the world of tilings we perceive.” 

But no ^eat scientist disputes this limita- 
tion to-day ; it is recognised by almost all the 
leading authorities. 

AU the same Iqbal did believe that within 
its limited field, scientific knowledge has an 
immense importance for humanity. He voices 
this conviction poetically in Jawid-Nama 
(p. 82), Payam4-Mashriq (p. 6) and Rumuz-i- 
Bekhitdi (pp. 164-168) : 

^ iJcL " 

L>a^ ^ loP 

^ > iXU tlO 

i3Jb> dtyo ^ flp 

oii6> yb^(i vM 

0 ^ dloiMJ I I ^ ^ 
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A \ J^STVaaO 
tXA 3 O > ^ Ujh. vW ^ w«-£» > 

jjb) o> b 

CjliSK CjI>j|5 jJ 

^**3 K Cj leA&Ve «A^ 

•‘ C-«»l 

and philosophically in the Lectures (p. 10) : 

** Since the Middle Ages, infinite advance 
has taken place in the domain of human 
thought and experience. The extension of 
man’s power over nature has given him a 
new faith and a fresh sense of superiority 
over the forces that constitute his environ- 
ment.” ” It seems as if the intellect of 
man is outgrowing its own most fundamental 
categories — ^time, space and causality. With 
the advance of scientific thought even our 
concept of intelligibility is undergoing a 
change. The theory of Einstein has brought 
a new vision of the universe, and suggests 
new ways of looking at the problems common 
to both religion and philosophy.” In another 
passage, he writes still more emphatically: 
*' Thus the view that we have taken gives a 
fresh spiritual meaning to physical science. 
The knowledge of Nature is the knowledge 
of God's behaviour. In our observation of 
Nature, we are virtually seeking a kind of 
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intimacy with the Absolute ego ; and this is 
nnotlicr form of worship/’ {Lectures, 
p. 77.) At tlic same time Iqbal warns us that 
scientific knowledge alone is not sufficient. It 
must be supplemented by spiritual experience. 

The Common sense view of Time and Space 

^^‘e have remarked above that in the 
course of his lectures Iqbal has passed under 
review the different theories of space and time 
held by various thinkers during the ages. We 
shall give a coherent account of tliese different 
views bringing out their salient features, and 
noticing Iqbal's observations on them. 

The common sense conception of Time 
and Space is something like this. The events 
that happen in a day do so in a simple order 
just as the pearls are situated in a necklace in 
an order one after the other. We can consider 
the thread as ‘Time’ and the succession of 
events wth respect to each other can be 
represented by the words “ before ” and 
“ after, ” Now just as in the thread there are 
places between two pearls which are unoccu- 
pied, similarly it is quite possible that the 
instant between two events may pass without 
the occurrence of any significant event, so that 
our mind would consider it as an eventless 
instant. Thus we perceive time as passing, and 
we estimate the duration between two events 
as a “ short interval ” or ** long interval.” On 
talking to other human beings we find that all 
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of them have nearly the same consciousness of 
the passage of time. We conclude therefore 
that time is something external to us — ^some- 
thing objective — ^which passes by the conscious- 
ness of each individual in the same way as a 
river flows by the columns of a bridge. Science 
makes an exact measurement of this flow 
of time by observing events which occur at 
equal intervals, such as the passage of the sun 
or stars over the meridian. 

But our conception of space is somewhat 
different from that of time. We locate objects 
in space by seeing them with our eye, and the 
construction of our eye is such that the rays 
coming from the same direction converge at 
the same point in the eye, so that two different 
objects, one behind the other, appear to 
be situated on the same spot. But we feel ' 
that we cannot locate the objects only by their 
directions, because if we move slightly from 
our original position, the directions of the 
various objects change considerably. The 
same two objects which appeared formerly to 
be situated in the same direction are now 
seen to be in different directions. Now just 
as two successive events might occur after 
some interval — ^in other words just as there 
can be some eventless duration between two 
successive events, so there can be a '* dis- 
tance ” between two objects which appear 
one behind the other. Just as we measure 
the interval between two events by the ticking 
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of the clock, similarly wc measure the dis- 
tance between two objects moving a ruler 
gradually from one object to the other. This 
method of measuring distance does not depend 
on our power of vision or on the properties 
of light. A being deprived of all its faculties 
except that of toucli can still determine an 
order of various objects in space. But this 
order may be different from the order deter- 
mined by another being with the help of its 
eyesight. Thus, we find that the order of 
various objects is not something absolute and 
invarient, but is subjective, whereas we saw 
above that the order-in-time between two 
events is objective, i.c., does not depend on 
our personal factor. 

The Conception of Time and Space held by the Greeks 

The conception of space propounded 
by the Greeks is referred to by Iqbal in 
several passages in the Lectures. The Philo- 
sopher Plato has expressed himself thus in 
his book Timaeus (pp. 49-51) : 

Space is that in which all objects are 
situated. It never changes because its 
characteristics remain unaltered. If it were 
like anything which is situated in it, then 
when two objects possessing entirely different 
characteristics are introduced in it their 
characteristics should be altered because they 
would show the characteristic of space also. 
Hence that which contains all objects must itself 
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be free from all shape or form.” “ Space is 
never annihilated ; it supplies room for all 
things created. In short, all existing things 
must be situated somewhere, and must occupy 
some space. That which is neither on the 
earth nor on the sky is nothing.” 

According to this conception. Nature was 
considered as an aggregate of solid* objects 
between which there is a void having neither 
shape nor form nor any other characteristic. 
Space is nothing objective or external, it 
only serves as a medium for the arrangement 
of objects in an order. 

Another Greek Philosopher, Zeno, con- 
sidered that space is infinitely divisible, and 
consequently ^ movement in space is only an 
illusion, because it is impossible to pass 
through an infinity of points in a finite time. 
This unreality of movement implies the 
unreality of an independent and objective 
space. Zeno asks : How can you go from one 
position at one moment to the next position 
at the next moment without in the transition 
being at no position at no moment. This 
argument is obviously based on the assump- 
tion that space and time consist of an infinite 
number of points and instants. On this 
assumption it is easy to argue that since 
between two points the moving body ^vill be 
out of place, motion is impossible, for there is 
no place for it to take place. 

The classical Greek Philosophy preached 
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tliat the world was a static world. The 
higlu'st scientific ideal of the Greeks was the 
static geometry of points in which motion 
played no jjart. It was their firm conviction 
that movement liad no effect whatever on 
the points, lines or figures that were moved. 
When in his dailj^ life a Greek Philosopher 
was obliged to lake cognisance of motion, he 
looked upon it " as a most unfortunate devia- 
tion of the reality from his beautiful world of 
intellectual ab.slraction, and as something to 
be deplored and ignored." Hence they could 
develop only the sciences of geometry and 
statics but they did not touch the science of 
dynamics. H^•cn in their arts, they clung to 
the ideal of a figure in repose. As one writer 
has put it, " their statuary stood for things, 
not for action, just as their geometry stood 
for points not for events.” 

STusIim Thinkers 

Coming to the Muslim Era, Iqbal dis- 
cusses the view of different schools of thought 
like the Ashaira and the Mutazila 

(v'J^^) and particularly of the savants : Al- 
Ashari, Ibn Hazm, Tusi and Iraqi. 

The Ashaira did not believe in the infinite 
divisibility of space and time, but put forth 
rather a quantum theory of space and time 
inasmuch as they considered space, time and 
motion to be made up of points and instants 
which cannot be further subdivided. They 
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were thus able to refute Zeno's paradox 
about the impossibiUty of motion. For if 
there was a limit to the divisibility of space 
and time, movement from one point of space 
to another point is possible in a finite time. 
Their explanation of the movement of a body 
was as follows : 

The Ashaira regarded space as generated 
by the aggregation of atoms, and hence they 
could conceive of motion only as the atom's 
passage through space. They could not say 
that a body in its motion passed over aU 
the intervening points in space, as this would 
be tantamount to the belief in the exis- 
tence of vaccum as an independent reality. 
Hence they put forward the notion of 
“ Jumps " which is akin to the modern 
quantum jumps postulated by Planck and 
Bohr. This theory says that the changes of 
state of a dynamical system are not con- 
tinuous, but discontinuous. A particle appears 
only at certain discrete orbits, and takes 
no notice of any intermediate orbits. 

Iqbal confesses himself unable to under- 
stand this solution of the difficulty about the 
independent existence of Space. He believes 
that motion is inconceivable without time, 
and since time comes from psychic life, the 
latter is more fundamental than motion. He 
arranges psychic life, time and motion in a 
descending order of implication, and argues 
that there can be no motion without time 
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and no time without psychic life. Thus with 
Iqbal also, time loses its absolute character, 
and becomes dependent on the psychic life. 
He agrees with the Ashaira and with the 
modem relativists that time and space are not 
two distinct and absolutely independent cate- 
gories, but rather there is one “ point-instant ” 
or space-time continuum ” as the scientists 
say. But he differs from the Ashaira in his 
view of the mutual relation between the point 
and the instant. The instant in Iqbal’s 
opioion, is the more fundamental of the two, 
although the point is inseparable from the 
instant as being a necessary mode of its 
manifestation. This is consonant with the 
ideas promulgated by the theory of relativity. 

Iqbal criticises the doctrine of atomic 
time put forward by the Ashaira, according 
to whom time is a succession of individu^ 
‘nows.’ This objective view-point which is 
akm. to that of the Greeks is just as barren, 
and leads to the absurd conclusion that there 
is a ‘ vaccuum * between every two individual 
‘ nows ’ or moments of time. We shall explain 
later Iqbal’s objections to this objective view 
of time, which Newton also shared along with 
the Ashaira. 

The Muslim . thinker Ibn Hazm refuted 
this Ashairite notion of atomic time and 
atomic space which in his opinion could not 
logically resolve the paradox of Zeno. For Ibn 
TTfly-m space and time are continuous, a view 
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shared by the modem mathematician Cantor 
and his successors. In the modem theory 
of numbers and sets of points, it is shown that 
between any two points, A and B, however 
close to each other, we can always find an 
infinite number of points. This ‘ compactness " 
of the set of points can be illustrated as 
follows. You cannot say that a point B is 
next to a point A, because B is not next to 
A, nor is any other point C, D, etc. We can- 
not name any position next to a given posi- 
tion, nor any instant next to a ^ven instant. 
When a body is said to be moving, what we 
mean is that we observe it at a number of 
positions at a number of instants. At one 
instant it is observed at the point P ; at a 
neighbouring instant it is observed at a neigh- 
bouring point Q, and so on. Thus to any 
given instant of time corresponds a position 
of the body, and to any given position of the 
body corresponds an instant of time. This 
mutually unique relation or correspondence 
between the sequence of positions and the 
sequence of instants is called movement. 
This doctrine makes it possible for us to affirm 
Ihc reality of space, time and movement, 
and at the same time to avoid the paradox in 
Zeno’s argument. But Iqbal thinks that even 
this doctrine docs not resolve the difficulties 
arising out of the infinite divisibility of space 
and lime. TIic mathematical conception of a 
mutually unique correspondence between 
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positions and instants applies not to move- 
ment regarded as an act, but rather to the 
picture of movement as viewed from outside. 
The act of movement, /.c., movement as lived 
and not as thought does not admit of any 
divisibility. The flight of arrow observed as 
a passage in space is divisible, but its flight 
regarded as an act, apart from its realisation 
in space, is one and incapable of partition into 
a multiplicity. In partition lies its destruction. 

Iqbal has described the revolt against the 
Greek conception of a static Universe organis- 
ed for the first time b}^ the Muslims. As re- 
marked before, the Greeks thought that the 
world was a static world of points. Islam 
preached the opposite view. It enjoined the 
IDeople to take interest in the world as it is, 
not as it ought to be. According to the 
teachings of the Qur’an, the Universe is 
dynamic, and motion being a fundamental part 
of it, must be included in the scheme of the 
world : 

Mulla Jalal-ud-Din Dawwani and the sufi 
poet Iraqi take a relativistic view of time, 
having a different stratum for different beings 
possessing various grades between pmre 
materiality and pure spirituality. "The time 
of gross bodies which arises from the revo- 
lution of the heavens, is divisible into past. 
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element of distance is not entirely absent from 
this space, for immaterial beings/ while they 
can easily pass through stone walls, cannot 
altogether dispense with motion. The highest 
point in the scale of spatial freedom is reached 
by the human soul. Thirdly, we have the 
Divine Space which we reach by passing 
through the infinite varieties of space, and 
which is absolutely free from all dimensions and 
constitutes the meeting point of all infinites. 

Iraqi is thus trying vagudy to reach the 
concept of space as an infinite continuum and 
as a dynamic appearance. 

The Coneeptiion of Modem Scientists 

Turning now from the Muslim thinkers of 
the Mddle Ages to the European thinkers 
of the modem era, we come to Descartes, the 
French Philosopher and Mathematician of the 
17th century. Along with his system of Philo- 
sophy he put forward a new conception of 
space. It is his fundamental proposition that 
all things bdong either to mind or to matter, 
and there is no rdation between matter and 
mind themsdves. The characteristic of mind 
is thought which does not occupy any space 
nor is susceptible to any order in space. The 
characteristic of matter is the occupation of 
space. Hence Descartes was of opinion that 
there must be some substance at every point 
of space, otherwise there will be some usdess 
void left in space, and it will be against the 
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perfection of the Creator, to create something 
without any purpose. This is the same 
doctrine as of ancients : *' Nature abhors 

vaccuum.” Thus although the interstellar 
space might appear empty to us, it is in 
fact filled with a continuous and aU-pervading 
substance, which was called * ether,* and which 
played such an important role in the 19 th 
century Physics. Since Descartes’ time, space 
became a real, external and objective thing 
instead of being merely a receptacle for other 
objects. 

Newton based his conception of time 
and space on the doctrine of a fixed universal 
ether, for his mechanics required that there 
must be a point in space which is absolutely 
at rest. For instance, consider his first law 
of motion, which is c^ed the law of Inertia. 
According to this law, a body on which no 
force is acting, moves imiformly in a straight 
line. Now suppose that we let a smooth spheri- 
cal ball roll on a smooth table. We observe 
that the ball is moving in a straight line. But 
an observer, who follows and measures its 
path from another planet, say Mars, would 
assert that the path is not a straight line but 
a curved line from his point of view, because 
the earth is going round the Sun. Thus we 
cannot prove the principle of inertia by experi- 
menting on a mo\ang body. But where are 
we to get a place which is absolutely at rest, 
so that we may assert that if we experiment 
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on that place we can prove the principle of 
Inertia. Such a place cannot be situated on 
a planet or on the sun or on the stars or on 
the nebulse either, because all of these are 
known to be moving with more or less fast 
speeds. In aU our wide world, we are not 
acquainted with a single body which is abso- 
lutely at rest. Hence Newton was obliged 
to postulate the existence of the ether and 
along \vith it the existence of an objective and 
absolute space. He says : “ Absolute space, 
in virtue of its nature and without refer- 
ence to any external object whatever, always 
remains immutable and immovable.” “ Re- 
lative space is a measure or a movable part 
of the absolute space. Our senses designate 
it by its position with respect to other bodies.” 

Newton expresses similar views about the 
nature of time, the flow of which receives 
expression in the uniform motion due to 
inertia. Thus he says : “ Absolute, true and 
mathematical time flows in itself and in virtue 
of its nature uniformly and without reference 
to any external object whatever. It is also 
called duration. Relative, apparent and 
ordinary time is a perceptible and external, 
either exact or unequal, measure of duration 
which we customarily use instead of true time, 
such as hour, day, month, year.” He says 
further ; “ AU motions may be accelerated 
or retarded. Only the flow of absolute time 
cannot be changed. The same duration and 
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the same persistence occurs in the existence 
of all things, whether the motion, be rapid, 
slow or zero.” 

Iqbal (Lectures, p. 102) has serious objec- 
tions to raise against this objective view of 
time expressed by Newton. Thus, he says 
that if time is “something which in itsfif 
and from its own nature flows equally,” we 
cannot understand how a thing is affected on • 
its immersion in this stream of time, and how 
it differs from things that do not participate 
in its flow. “Nor can we form,” says Iqbal, 

“ any idea of the beginning, the end and the 
boundaries of time if we try to understand it 
on the analogy of a stream. Moreover, if flow, 
movement, or passage is the last word as 
to the nature of time, there must be another 
time to time the movement of the first time, 
and another which times the second time, and 
so on to infinity.” 

Thus, Iqbal thinks that there are serious 
flows in the objective conception of time. All 
the same, he admits that we cannot regard 
time as something unreal like the Greeks. 
Nor can we deny that even though we possess 
no sense-organ to perceive time, it is a kind 
of flow, and has, as such, a genuine objective 
or atomic aspect, as confirmed by the modem 
quantum theory. 

Iqbal criticises also Nietzsche's views of 
time and space. Nietzsche expressed these 
views in connection with his doctrine of 
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Elcmal Recurrence or Immortality. This 
doctrine is based on the principle of conserva- 
tion of encrg}- formulated in the 19th century. 
Xictsclie agrees with Kant and other Philo- 
sophers that space is only a subjective form. 
It is meaningless to say that the world is in 
space in the sense that it is situated in an 
absolute empt}^ void. But Nietzsche’s concep- 
tion of time is opposed to that of Kant and 
Scliopenhauer. He does not think that time 
is a subjective form. Rather he believes it to 
be a real and infinite process which can only 
be conceived as periodic. There can be dis- 
sipation of energ}^ in an infinite empty space. 
Since the amount of energy is constant, and 
consequently finite, the number of energy- 
centres is limited, and their mutual actions 
and reactions exactly calculable. There is no 
beginning or end of this ever-active energy, 
no equilibrium, no first or last change, ^d 
since our Universe consists only of the changes 
of energy, Nietzsche believes that the world has 
lasted from eternity and will last up to eternity. 
Now since time is infinite, therefore all possible 
combinations of energy-centres have already 
been exhausted. Every event repeats itself 
in a cyclic order over and over again. What- 
ever happens now has happened before an 
infinite number of times, and will continue 
to happen an infinite number of times in the 
future. The order of events in the Universe 
is also fixed. Iqbal considers this view of 
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Nietzsche's as only a more rigid kind of 
mechanism based not on any ascertainable 
fact but only on the hypothetical constancj^ 
of the quantity of energy. In Iqbal's view 
this perpetual circular movement in time makes 
immortdity absolutely intolerable : 

Similarly Iqbal says elsewhere : 

oja ta ojla 

Iqbal thinks that this doctrine of Nietzsche 
is nothing more than a fatalism worse than the 
one summed up in the word “Qismat," We 
can aspire only for what is absolutely new, 
and since the absolutely new is unthinkable 
on Nietzsche's view, it destroys the action- 
tendencies of the human organism for the 
fight of life, and relaxes the tension of the ego. 

Finally, we come to Einstein who has 
revolutionised the whole conception of time 
and space from the scientific point of view, 
and has dealt a death-blow both to the deter- 
minism of Newton and to the materialism of 
the 19th century. Iqbal has a great admira- 
tion and respect for Einstein and dedicates a 
whole poem to him in the Payaifhi-Mashriq : 
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33®“3 Ji^3' Jl-** 33 3 03^3* 
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Einstein has shown that the conception of 
an absolute time and an absolute space is 
untenable both on theoretical as well as experi- 
mental grounds. He has analysed the notion 
of the simultaneity of two events, and has 
shown that there is no such thing as absolute 
simultaneit}^ . The events which are simul- 
taneous for one person. A, need not be simulta- 
neous for another person, B ; they can happen 
one after the other for him. Even the rate 
of the flow of time can differ for A and for B. 
If A finds from his dock that there is an 
interval of one hour between two specified 
events, B can very well reckon that the 
interval between the same two events is more 
or less than an hour. Thus time is not 
absolute but relative. Every observer carries 
his own proper and characteristic time which 
differs from the time of every other observer 
if they are in relative motion. 

Similarly, Einstein shows that space is 
also relative and not absolute, because the 
distance between two moving bodies has no 
. meaning unless we specify which observer is 
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measuring this distance, and at what time he 
is doing it. And since time itself is relative, 
therefore distance which varies with time 
must also be relative. Moreover, it has been 
experimentally demonstrated by Michelson 
and Moreley, and other workers, that the 
distance between two bodies is different for 
two observers in relative motion, on account 
of the Fitz-Gerald-Lorentz contraction. 

Thus, according to the theory of rela- 
tivity, time and space are not absolute and 
separate from each other, but relative and 
mutually dependent. The Universe does not 
consist of two separate categories, time and 
space, but of a single space-time continuum, 
in which both time and space have the same 
status. Our three-dimensional world has now 
become four-dimensional, because we require 
four elements, for example, length, breadth, 
height and time, to determine an event com- 
pletely. An event does not merely happen 
somewhere, but it happens somewhere at some 
time. Thus, for Einstein, the space-time is 
real but relative to the observer. 

The logical consequences of the theory 
of relativity, which can be deduced by exact 
mathematical reasoning on the basis of the 
fundamental postulate of the relativity of time 
and space are as follows : 

(1) There is a mutual and reciprocal con- 
traction in length, dilation in time and increase 
in mass for two observers in relative motion. 
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As Iqbal puts it, “ the object observed is 
variable ; it is relative to the observer ; its 
mass, shape and size change as the observer's 
position and speed change. Movement and 
rest, tooi are relative to the observer.” {Leo 
tures, pp. 51-52.) 

Iqbal has brought out this relative charac- 
ter of space-time in the description of the angel 
“ Zarwan ” (o '^^3) who takes him to a journey 
of the heavens in the book {Jawid-Nama, 
pp. 19-22). Rumi explains to Iqbal the secrets 
of ^heavenly journey) bjr sa 3 ring that 

‘ Mi'raj is just a change in Consciousness ’ : 

v3 -3 ^ 33"*^ 3 ^ Mjo I 

jy 3 3' (33^ 3 '3 

3^^ ^ us?. ^ 

gj L« ^ C T k » < ««» « 

and asks him to proceed on the heavenly 
journey by stepping on space-time, i.e., by 
conquering it : 

y^j ^ 3^3 i3 ^3 ji 3 f. 

3 ^ 3^; «-Ji' '^‘^,3' i3^ 

u > 3 13 ^3;^ p-^ 

^ i». jj I 3 ^ l iJ oX» ^ l 

Then Zarwan, the spirit of space-time, appears 
to Iqbal in a dual light, by which Iqbal 
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portrays its relative character : 

jft iX<0 \ i/uLwl jS \ IsmJ 

erf. ' 5 


ej Lj.£i ^ 3^ erf. ^ a **^0 »-> ^ 
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(2) Energy has also inertia, or “weight**, 
as it is called in common parlance. In fact 
Einstein has shown that energy and matter 
are two different states of one and the same 
thing, just as water and ice are two different 
states of the same substance. Energy can 
be transformed into matter and matter can be 
transformed into energy according to a 
certain formula discovered by Einstein. This 
has been proved experimentally in the labora- 
tory. This is one of the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries of the 20th century. The theory 
of relativity and the quantum theory have 
combined to show that everything in the 
Universe has a dual character. It behaves 
sometimes like a \YB.ye and sometimes like 
a particle. There is no intrinsic difference 
between matter and energy. This theory 
has sounded the death-knell of materialism. 
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he stock-in-trade argument of the materia- 
sts and atheists was that matter could not 
ave been created by a being who is non- 
laterial. But now we know that matter is 
ot essentially distinct from energy. The 
jur'an says : i.e., 

God is the light of the heavens and the 
irth.” Iqbal recognises this philosophical 
alue of the theorj^ of relativity. He says in 
lie Lectures (p. 52) : “ There is therefore no 
iich thing as a self-subsistent materiality of 
lie classical physics.” " It (the theory of 
dativit}^) destroj's, not the objectivity of 
lature but the \aew of substance as simple 
)cation in space — a view which led to mate- 
alism in classical physics. Substance for 
lodern Relativity-Physics is not a persistent 
ling with variable states, but a system of 
iter-related events.” In another passage 
D. 47) Iqbal says that **the concept of 
latter has received the greatest blow from the 
and of Einstein, whose discoveries have laid 
tie foundation of a far-reaching revolution in 
tie entire domain of human thought.” 

(3) Another fundamental and far-reach- 
ig result in the theory of rdativity is that 
long ivith time, space and mass, force also 
ecomes relative. As a matter of fact Einstein 
as demonstrated by a detailed analysis that 
; is entirely unnecessary and superfluous to 
itroduce the concept of force in science, 
here is no such thing as. force. Bodies 
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move not because they are pulled or pushed,, 
or because there is a gravitational, electrical 
or magnetic attraction, but because the space- 
time continuum is of such a nature that bodies 
are obliged to move in their apparent orbits. 
When the water of a river flows down to the 
sea, do we say that the river is attracted by 
the sea ? The ground along the course of the 
river is such that water is obliged to flow 
down to the sea. Thus force is reduced to a 
characteristic of space-time, and the move- 
ments of bodies are explained on the principle 
that they seek their easiest path in their space- 
time. 

Further, the nature of space-time is in- 
fluenced by the presence of matter. This 
makes it necessary to abandon the perceptual 
space of Euclid and Newton which they con- 
sidered to be flat, i.e., in which the Pythag- 
orean theorem is valid. The 19th century 
mathematicians had created various geome- 
tries in which different postulates were assum- 
ed, and which contained theorems contradic- 
tory to Euclid’s. Up to the year 1915, these 
** non-Euclidean” geometries remained merely 
theoretical abstractions without any practical 
value. Our physical space was still believed 
to be the flat space of Euclid. In 1915, 
ho\vever, Einstein showed that both on the- 
oretical as well as experimental grounds it 
was not possible to adhere any longer to the 
Euclidean flatness of physical space. The 
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physical space is rather non-Euclidean or 
‘ curved ’ as it is also called. 

This curvature of space is now a univers- 
ally recognised scientific fact, and Iqbal was 
perfectly aware of it and its corollary about the 
finiteness and unboundedness of the Universe. 
At various places in his poems he reiterates 
this idea : 

Writing about the philosophical value of 
Einstein’s theory, Iqbal sa3rs : “ Secondly, the 
theory makes space dependent on matter. The 
Universe, according to Einstein, is not a kind 
of island in an infinite space ; it is finite but 
boundless, beyond it there is no empty space.” 

Thus Iqbal is in general agreement with the 
ideas of the relativity theory. But he raises 
one objection to it, which, in the opinion of the 
present writer, is due to a misconception about 
the theory of relativity. Iqbal, along with 
other phfiosophers, thinlcs that relativity 
denies reality to time, and makes it as a fourth 
' dimension of space. This would mean that the 
future is something already given; it is as 
indubitably fixed as the past. Time would 
cease to be a free creative movement. There 
would prevail a rigid determinism in the uni- 
verse. This is not a correct view of the theory 
of relativity. Time is a fourth dimension, not 
of space, but of the space-time continuum. 
Thus relativity gives as much reality to time 
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as to space. It goes stiU further. In pure 
space there is no way of distinguishing between 
an absolutely backward and an absolutely 
forward position. But in time there is a way 
of determining the past and the future. The 
second law of Thermo-dynamics, namely, the 
law of a constant increase of entropy, gives us 
the means of finding out which of the two 
events is before and which after. The theory 
of relativity leaves the direction or the sense 
of flow of time from past to future, unaltered. 
The chronological order of events is not rela- 
tive to the observers ; it is the same for all of 
them. Iqbal is right when he objects to the 
theory of serial time put forward by Ouspensky 
and other thinkers, that on the basis of this 
theory, it would be possible, by a careful choice 
of the velocities of the observer and the system 
in which a given set of events is happening, to 
make the effect precede its cause. But this can 
never happen in the theory of relativity. There 
is no way of choosing the frame of reference so 
that the mutual order of cause and effect is 
inverted. Iqbal confesses that “ it is not 
possible for us laymen to understand what is 
the real nature of Einstein's time ” (p. 53). Had 
he understood it thoroughly, he would have 
found that modern science does not leave any 
possibility, even theoretical, for rigid deter- 
minism of the classical physics.* It still leaves 

* It is not possible in this essay to explain at length the 
theory of relativity. The present writer has given full and detailed 
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ample scope for the creative evolution of the 
Qur’an : J^) which has been 

adopted lately by Bergson. 

Iqbal’s Final Views about Time and Space 

As we have already remarked, Iqbal is 
in general agreement wth the Theory of 
Relathdty about the nature of time and space. 
He agrees with X^Hiitehead’s presentation 
of Relatmty, that ** Nature is not a static 
fact situated in an a-dynamic void, but a 
structure of events possessing the character of 
a continuous creative flow.” Space and time 
are both relative and real but time is the more 
fundamental of the two. Though space-time 
is the matrix of all things, stiU the relation 
between space and time is akin to the relation 
between the body and the mind. Time is the 
mind of space. Iqbal points out that Einstein’s 
theory, which as a scientific theory, deals 
only with the structure of things, throws no 
light on the ultimate nature of things which 
possess that structure. It should not be for- 
gotten that the theory neglects certam charac- 
teristics of time as experienced by us, and it is 
not possible to say that the nature of time 
is exhausted by the characteristics which the 
theory does note in the interests of a systematic 
account of those aspects of nature which can be 
mathematically treated. 

explanations in a non-cechnical language in his book on Relativity 
published by the Anjuman Tarraqi-t-CJrdu in 1940. 
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Iqbal therefore proceeds to analyse the fur- 
ther aspects of time which are not included in 
the physical theory. He says that “ the purely 
physical point of view is only partially helpM 
in our understanding of the nature of time. The 
right course is a careful psychological analysis 
of our conscious experience which alone reveals 
the true nature of time. Though space-time is 
the matrix of all things, still the relation 
between space and time is akin to the relation 
between the body and the mind. Time is the 
mind of space. He quotes a set of verses from 
the Qur’an, which, indicating the relativity of 
our reckoning of time, suggest the possibility 
of unknown levels of consciousness. He agrees 
with Bergson in his view about the duration in 
time and in the universal change both in the 
external world and in our inner life. But the 
Ego in its inner life has two sides, corresponding 
to our physical and spiritual existence. Iqbal 
calls them the "efficient ego ’’ .and the 
'* appreciative ego.” On its efficient side the' 
ego enters into relation with the physical world 
of space-time. This ego, while retaining its 
unity ‘ as a totality,’ discloses itself as nothing 
more than a series of discrete (quantum) states. 
The time of this efficient ego is just a dimension 
of the space-time continuum. It is of the 
serial character postulated by the Ashaira. 
The Qur’an recognises this physical time in 
several verses. 

But the Qur’an also lays down that there is 
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another time, nameh*, that of the appreciative 
ego. The appreciative ego lives in pure dura- 
tion, i.c., change without succession. In the life- 
l)rocess of this deeper ego, the states of edns- 
cionsnc,‘ss melt into each other. The unity of 
the appreciative ego is like the unity of a germ 
in which the experiences of its individual 
ance.«;tors cxi.'^t, not as a plurality, but as a 
unity in which every experience permeates the 
whole. Tile time of this appreciative ego is 
non-serial in character. The changes and 
movements of the appreciative ego are indivis- 
ible ; their elements interpenetrate. The multi- 
plicitj" of these distinct states of this ego is 
not quantitative but onl}^ qualitative. The 
Qur’an speaks about this time in the follow- 
ing manner : 

" All things We have created \vith a fixed 
destiny : Our Command was but one, swift as 
the twinkling of an eye.” (54 : 50.) 

The interval that the efiicient ego reckons 
in millennia and centuries and years, is the 
same ‘ now * for the appreciative ego. Just as 
in a single momentary mental act of perception 
of light we hold together a frequency of wave 
motion which is practically incalculable, traus- 
forming thus succession into duration, similarly, 
the appreciative ego synthesizes aU the ‘heres* 
and ' nows ’ — ^the small changes of space and 
time, indispensable to the efiicient ego — ^into 
the coherent wholeness of personality. 

Iqbal points out that nothing is more alien ‘ 
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to the Quranic outlook than the idea that the 
Universe is the temporal working out of the 
preconceived plan. The universe, according 
to the Qur’an, is d3mamic. It is a growing 
universe and not an already completed product, 
which left the hands of its miter ages ago, 
and is now lying stretched in space as a dead 
mass of matter to which time does nothing.” 
A critical interpretation of the sequence of 
time as revealed in ourselves, leads Iqbal to the 
notion of the ultimate Reality as pure duration 
in which thought, life and purpose inter- 
penetrate to form an organic unity. Thus 
time is an essential element of the ultimate 
Reality. 

Some thinkers, like McTaggart, have been 
misled in ascribing unreality to time by not 
keeping in mind the distinction between the 
serial time of the efficient ego, and the non- 
serial time, the pure duration, of the apprecia- 
tive ego. They assume that the serial nature 
of time is final. Says Iqbal, “ If we regard 
past, present and future as essential to time, 
then we picture time as a straight line, part of 
which we have travelled and left behind, and 
part lies yet untravelled before us. This is 
taking time, not as a living creative movement 
but as a static absolute.” His answer to the 
determinists like McTaggart is that the future 
exists only as an open possibility and not as a 
fixed reality. Here the modem quantum 
theory supports Iqbal. 
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A deeper insight into our conscious experi- 
ence leads Iqbal to believe that beneath the 
appearance of serial duration there is true 
duration. The Ultimate Ego (God) exists in 
pure duration wherein change ceases to be a 
succession of varying attitudes, and reveals its 
true character as continuous creation, 
“ untouched by weariness,” and unseizable by, 
” slumber or sleep.” (f y % oj^a JU) 

According to Iqbal, therefore, the life of 
the ego exists in its movement from apprecia- 
tion to efficiency, from intuition to intdlect, 
and atomic time is bom out of this movement. 
He uses this concept to reconcile the opposition 
of permanence and change, of time regarded as 
an organic whole of eternity and time regarded 
as atofhic. Accepting the guidance of the 
conscious experience, and conceiving the life of 
the All-inclusive Ego on the analogy of the 
finite ego, Iqbal sliows that the time of the 
Ultimate Ego is revealed as change without 
succession, i.e., an organic whole which appears 
atomic because of the creative movement of 
the ego. On the one hand, therefore, the ego 
lives in eternity, i.e., in non-successional 
change ; on the other, it lives in serial time, 
which Iqbal conceives as organically rdated to 
eternity in the sense that it 'is a measure of 
non-successional change. This explains the 
relation between Divine Time and serial time 
which contains in its^f the essentially Islamic 
idea of creative evolution. 
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Iqbal believes with Islam in the reality of 
time. He conceives of life as a continuous 
movement in time. He believes that man with 
his body, mind and soul is a single unit. It is 
a mistake to suppose that man can be” bifur- 
cated into two distinct and separate realities 
which somehow have a point of contact, but 
which are opposed to each other. The fact is 
that matter and spirit are not opposed to each 
other — ^matter is nothing but spirit in space- 
time reference. We have already mentioned 
the fact that according to modern relativistic 
quantum theory, matter and energy are not 
opposed to each other, but only two states of 
one and the same thing. Science has arrived 
at this result within the last few years. It 
ought to cause no surprise, therefore, when 
Iqbal says that “ The unity called man is body 
when you look at it as. acting in regard to 
what we call the external world ; it is mind or 
soul when you look at it as acting in regard to 
the ultimate aim and ideal of such acting.’* 
Turning from his philosophical lectures to 
his poetical works, we find that Iqbal has given 
expression to the Divine character of Time in 
several beautiful verses. Thus the idea of life 
being nothing but a continuous movement in 
time is brought- out in the following lines in 
Bal-i-Jibreel, (p. 126). 
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OiLo JjLj: (cJV^ 

C!^ 

*-:• ji.j 4* tj? cr* 

^ ^ *::.jjJCa-^« I j.j • <^ju 
‘•Oi_j « ^ «.*J ^ *t%I 

Zarwan, the spirit of space-time explains to 
Iqbal in Javid-Nama, that Time is the essential 
element of ultimate reality : 


^ ‘>>^ ^ /i? Jf* lAJU^O 

4 s^ *.'«** vIU^cUo • 3I* 

j jJ b (ii> ^ iX} I «AS‘>J« 

jJ b V-J ^ 

,2^ ^ L»<o ^ 

cr « mil J ^ »/VAa«»^ 1 ^ ^ ^ I 

ci^l ^ oy^j ^ I* 

c?^ C j* 

The following lines in Asrar-i-Khndi are a 
poetic exposition of the truth that, ‘Tt is time 
regarded as one organic whole that the Qur'an 
describes as Taqdir {a^) or the Destiny. 
Destiny is time regarded as prior to the dis- 
dosure of its possibilities. It is time free from 
the net of causal sequence. It is time aS' felt 
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and not as thought and calculated. One who 
masters the secret of Time masters the destiny : 


wTb lab 

a ^ 1 jii 

vil<v«iil OwXi^b 1^ 

“V r*'-' V 


Hi? 3 *>?i-» • y ^ ^ 
a j 1 jj ^ 1 a 

The tragedy of human life is that, instead of 
mastering time, man has become its slave con- 
sidering serial time as the final time : 


/a /ja a^ Ja j> 

vlXklla piv a yL j a 

3 Jif I? 

Jy* 

^ ^ \ O ^ j ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1 ca ^ 

^JUdl ^ ^ a (asvtf 0* 

J^) b “ ti ” ^ ^ 

*^33^3 J* ^ uril* 

'>^33^jr*^ 3' jr* V^'^} 

oayuM^ o'^ ^^3 

9>J la 3 • Ji^a jlaLel 
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J' f 3*^ 

0^*3^ O^'^J '' 3 ®^ jl 

jsi* I 3 cJ3 ' ^ U d-S ^ 

wXA^i Lc jl 

jJ Ot>ij j\ 0 »>i^ 

ji Ok>>MD jOS^M) Jf 

cUmiI j_^ooj jp*> j 

The poem ('^3 ^'3*) in Payawri-Mashriq 
epitomizes Iqbal^s whole conception of time. 
Physical time regarded as the fourth dimen- 
sion of the space-time contimnim is relative. 
But time regarded as destiny is real and 
the very essence of things. It is not a mere 
repetition of homogeneous moments which 
make conscious experience a delusion. Every 
moment in the life of Reality is original, pro- 
ducing what is absolutely novel and tmforesee- 
able. To exist in real time is not to be boimd 
by the fetters of the serial time, but to create 
it from moment to moment and to be absolute- 
ly free and original in creation. All the 
activities of life are due to the free creative 
movement in time. Thus Time speaks : 

ki/ VU> JO 

Uu«wji« ^ ^ ji* 3 jrs^ ^ 

f^'3^3® CJ^ ^3^ 3 cy* 

f3\^ cyo C!? cy* 
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^ Uft j j 
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cr* 3 3' ' 3 ' 3 

Cf^ j^LoLi 

fj ^3-®3 *^^33 jir^ *{»^^ 33 *** 1 o* 
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'03/*' o^^3^ 

li »3 fjlp tfo ^Lj^. 

1 tXAA^ tX«0 lan^^ wX^ 

ji tl>**' 3 H 03 -*^ ^ 

3 ^ ^3-«9 3M‘>3 ‘^^ ji.'^ 

y 03^ siui^ <-^ ^ 3 ^ 1 * y 

3^0^ 3 3' Vk- C ^'33 c53^3^ 

3^ C;33^ 3 b cr* ‘cr» «->33^ 3 '3 ^ 

f* 3^ 3* 3^ 

la-y 3 ^ ’Jj^y 333*3 CJ^ 

v3“‘'^ i^i »-9^j^ y '^5^' 3^ y 

Ji fULovybjX'jl^ vyT 5^ *3^ 
Ja.L- ^ ^U. rfo OAXsJS 

0 J 3 y^'y 31 



rROGRESSlVE TRENDS IN IQBAL’S THOUGHT 

I 


W HAT does “ Progress! vism mean when 
applied to Iqbal's thought? Is it 
fair to attach any particular label to 
the ideas of a great creative thinker like him 
who touches life d5Tiamically at so many 
different points ? I believe it is necessary to 
bring out this aspect of Iqbal’s thought clearly, 
because there is. otherwise, a definite danger — 
it is not imaginary or far-fetched — that certain 
reactionary groups might try to annex Iqbal to 
their school and exploit his great popularity 
and his appeal to youth for their own purposes. 
Poetry, in particular — ^IBce the scriptures — 
offers scope for a variety of interpretations and 
it is often possible to put up an apparently 
plausible case in favour of any particular inter- 
pretation by quoting individual verses tom 
from their context. But, in fairness to any 
significant poet or thinker, it is necessary to 
assess his poetry and his ideas and to assess 
their trends as a whole. Otherwise in our 
effort to prove a particular thesis we mn the 
risk of distorting — consciously or uncon- 
sciously — ^the poet's real meaning and his 
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attitude to life. Iqbal faces to-day a two-fold 
danger. On the one hand, are his reactionary 
admirers who themselves are entirely out of tune 
with the progressive forces and stand in the 
way of the creation of a new world and they 
seek, consciously or unconsciously, to conceal 
the fire and "the dynamism of his message for 
their own narrow or selfish ends. On the other 
hand, there is a group of progressives and 
pseudo-progressives, whose complacence far 
outstrips their intelligence and who consider 
Iqbal to be a reactionary whose poetry does 
not qome to grips with life but shirks its bitter 
realities. It is, in their words, a ** poetry of 
escape.’* They base this accusation on the 
grounds that he is the poet of a particular 
religious community, that instead of addressing 
himself to the people of India as a whole he 
confined his message to the Muslims, that 
he seeks to revive a culture and an age 
that are past beyond recall and that he loo& 
for the salvation of his community — as of the 
entire world — ^in a book which is more than 
thirteen centuries old! It is necessary to 
defend this great poet from this attack which 
comes from two diametrically opposite direc- 
tions and the best defence is obviously the 
elucidation of his true attitude towards some 
of the great issues of the present age. For, in 
so far as the misunderstanding on the part of 
either group is genuine, it is due to their failure 
to grasp the real significance of his teaching. 
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Of course, against deliberate misrepresentation 
or "cussedness” there is no remedy, and 
against stupidity, as against obstinacy, the 
very gods are powerless. 

This does not, however, answer the first ‘ 
question that I raised : What is Progres- 
sivism ? In what sense is Iqbal a progressive 
thinker and poet ? It is necessary to dej^e 
the term with some precision before venturing 
to label him with it. But it is by no means 
easy to do so, since no one wiU wiUingly admit 
to being a reactionary rather than a progres- 
sive, one is always apt to identify one’s own 
opinions, ideas and prejudices with progress 
and condemn as reactionary all that is opposed 
or repugnant to them. To a political " radi- 
cal ”, a " conservative ” is a reactionary who 
stands in the way of a reconstruction of the 
social order on a proper basis : to a conserva- 
tive a radical is a hot-headed fool who makes 
" gradual and ordered progress ” impossible 
through his impatience and disregard of "reali- 
ties ” ; to a " liberal ” both are mistaken as 
they are deprived of that essential quality of 
" balanced thought ” which alone m^es pro- 
gress possible and worth having. Thus every 
one claims to be " progressive ” and accuses all 
others, who do not agree with his own particular 
point of view, of being reactionary and, con- 
sequently, it becomes impossible to define this 
term except with reference to one’s own mental 
and moral attitudes to life. I cannot certainly 
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daim to be immune from the possibility of such 
personal attitudes affecting my judgment, how- 
ever conscientiously I might try to retain an 
objectivity of outlook. Nor do I consider that 
to be entirely a disadvantage because, having 
defined one’s terms, one can go confidently 
ahead knowing that there is no likelihood of 
confusing the issues or misleading the reader. 
If I call Iqbal a “ progressive ” it is in this 
sense and none other ; one may take it or leave 
it or quarrel with my definition but it will 
obviate the possibility of an entirely different 
meaning of “ Progressivism ” being foisted on 
Iqbal, or read into my ideas. 

In what sense, then, do I wish to present 
Iqbal as a progressive thinker ? While the full 
implications of the term will only become dear 
as the argument of this chapter unfolds and I 
cannot anticipate the whole of it in these pre- 
fatory remarks, let me try to darify the main 
implications of the term. I am of the opinion 
that the most important quality comprised 
wdthin its rich content is a breadth of outlook 
and sympathy which enables one to look beyond 
one’s own individual problems and interest to 
the wider problems of the group, the commun- 
ity and the society to which one belongs. But 
it is not merely a capacity to be able to 
** visualise ” these problems, important as that 
undoubtedly is, but also such a turning of one’s 
sympathies and emotions that one would share 
to the fullest the interests, the .joys . and the 
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sorrows of these larger groups and respond as 
qiiickl}' and readil}? to them as he does to his 
own. His loj'altics and sympathies are not 
cramped by anj? narrow, racial, geographical or 
national boundaries but are generous enough to 
envelop the whole of mankind within their 
sweep. *' All true progress," someone has 
significantly remarked, is a progress in 
charit3^" for that alone is the measure of -a 
person’s humanity, of how far he has 
travelled on the road which leads to the cultiva- 
tion of a genuinely cultured personality. There 
have, no doubt, been many other forms of pro- 
gress in the history of the human race and 
some of them have been greatly accelerated 
in modem times — ^progress in productive 
capacity, speed, in Science, in armaments. 
But these can be allied,— and have been 
allied, — ^with inhuman greed, exploitation, 
cruelty and injustice and, when the steering 
wheel of progress is held by men obsessed 
wth these obnoxious qualities, scientific 
and technical progress becomes merely an 
active instrument for adding to the misery and 
destruction of mankind. That is why, if pro- 
gress in charity and understanding does not go 
side by side with technical progress, the latter 
becomes a menace to human happiness and a 
fatal obstruction in the way of a decent Hfe. 
Thus it ceases to be " progress *’ in any reason- 
able sense of the word. ■ Now one can, there- 
fore, rightly claim to be " progressive " till he 
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has acquired this catholicity of outlook, this 
attitude of charity, this capacit j to rise above 
narrow sectional and even national interests 
wherever they come into conflict with wider 
human interests. To my mind all that tends 
towards narrowness, parochialism and intoler- 
ance, all that divides man from man and leads 
to oppression and conflict is detrimental to 
true progress. On the other hand, all those 
forces and movements which aim at the en- 
largement of the life of thought and emotion, 
which break down stupid barriers of prejudice 
and misunderstanding, that stress the infinite 
value of the human personality as such — all of 
them contribute to the progressive orienta- 
tion of mankind towards true culture, and 
there is no greater sin against the “ Purpose of 
God for Man ” than the obstruction of these 
forces in their normal activity. 

Fr^m this central characteristic follows 
another quality which is an inevitable corollary 
of a tolerant, all-embracing humanity — a pas- 
sion for social justice. If life were viewed from 
the social angle, the one supreme unchanged 
objective of all great benefactors of mankind — 
social workers, religious leaders and political 
crusaders — ^would seem to be the establishment 
of such social conditions as will ensure for all 
individuals and for all groups and classes pro- 
tection from exploitation and injustice. The 
history of man is replete with gloomy accounts 
of how strong indi\dduals and groups have 
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Striven to deprive their fdlow men and women 
of their legitimate rights — the rich exploiting 
the poor, the men tyrannising over women, the 
stronger nations subjugating the weaker ones 
and brute force in its various forms tending to 
suppress the free and creative expression of 
humaii spirit. The great international wars, 
fought to deprive people of their liberty, the 
^graceful regions persecutions which con- 
sidered it meritorious to torture people in the 
name of the God of I>ove, the old system of 
slavery, the modem dass conflict, born of the 
capitalist system, which is a protest against the 
monopoly of wedth and privileges for a few 
at the cost of the many — all these are various 
aspects of the great epic of social injustice run- 
ning through the ps^es of history. It is against 
these manifestly unjust and unrighteous sodal 
manifestations that the finest spirits have fought 
in all the ages and it is these people alone — 
always luminous minority struggling against a 
dark background of tyranny, oppression and 
injustice — ^who can be considered progressive 
in the true sense of the word. Never was there 
greater need than to-day for this crusade which 
aims at storming the dtadds of vested interests, 
because the tedinical and commercial advances 
of modem times have crystallised and exag- 
gerated beyond measmre the hold of these 
vested interests so that extreme wealth and 
extreme poverty, with their sinister implications, 
stand out in sharper and starker contrast 
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to-day than ever before. No one can, therefore, 
claim to be a progressive unless he identifies 
himself in an unmistakable manner with this 
striving for social justice, unless there is, in 
him, something of the crusader's fire and 
imagination at every manifestation of injustice 
wherever it may be found and unless he has the 
courage to express it unambiguously in words 
or action, I say word or action, because the 
manner of expression would differ in different 
individuals — a writer or a poet or a litterateur, 
as such, can express himself only in words 
while a political or a social worker has to give? 
expression to his faith in deeds. This is, there- 
fore, a sure criterion or touchstone for testing 
the hona fides or the genuineness of a progres- 
sive — ^is he or is he not sincerely identified 
with the forces striving for social justice ? A 
reactionary is primarily a person who stands in 
the way of all social reconstruction tending to 
this end. 

There is one other quality which charac- 
terises the true progressive — ^he is essentially 
andfundamentally an optimist, a believer ih the 
unexplored potentialities of the human nature 
and the ultimate growing triumph of good over 
e\dl. He is not, indeed, an optimist in a facile 
and self-complacent way, one who thinks that 
the world is wound up like a clock work which 
must move forward towards the goal of pro- 
gress inevitably and irresistibly without a per- 
sistent and ceaseless effort on the part of all 
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active irieniification of Ibn self with the causes 
of social justice and a willingnc.ss to strive for 
them to the best of one's ability. I shall now 
proceed to examine some aspects of Iqbal’s 
thought lo see bow far his attitude to life and 
the me.ssai'e running through his poetry are in 
harmony with jjrogrcssivism as I have denned it. 
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II 

What is Iqbal*s theory of Literature and 
Art ? What part does he expect them to play 
in the complex web of life’s activities ? Is he 
a reactionary and an escapist who looks upon 
poetry and art as constituting an “ivory 
tower ” in which one can find a refuge from the 
“madding crowd’s ignoble strife ” and lead a 
life of cultured ease ? Or, does he advocate a 
d5mamic view of Art as an integral efflorescence 
of life, aiming at its quickening and revivifica- 
tion ? Before examining his views let us try to 
analyse the “ progressive ” view of literature 
as given by progressive writers in India and 
other countries. They contend, quite rightly, 
that literature is . not, and shoiild not be re- 
garded as, a leisure pastime for the idle rich, 
as yet another form of distraction for their 
empty brains and superficial feelings: It is 
rather a form of creative activity which seeks 
to give expression to the highest aspirations of 
man and to the significant story of his joys and 
sorrows, his failures and triumphs, his emotional 
frustrations and his intellectual .victories. In 
all great literature, one can hear the heart-beat 
of a people — ^not only of the particular people 
to whom the writer belongs but the throbbing 
heart of humanity itself. It may. be that the 
great poet or artist is primarily concerned with 
elucidation and interpretation of experiences 
which he has gained in his. special social .milieu ; 
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in fact it 'must be so if ins experience is to ring 
true and genuine. But his greatness consists 
in being able to raise the particular to the 
genial, to see in the sufferings and struggles, 
the joys and sorrows, the emotional conmcts 
and problems of the particular people that he 
portrays the great story of man's failure and 
triumphs, his constant yearning for the highest 
ends and his repeated fall from grace. This 
he can do only if his heart-strings are tuned to 
vibrate with all significant experience, to re- 
spond to all that is distinctiv^y human, irre- 
spective of its colour or geography. A great 
Greek poet, whose heart was vibrantly alive to 
the appeal of beauty,. had once remarked that 
wherever there, was a beautiful woman in the 
world, she was like a dear relation to him. But 
a progressive writer must go beyond the pvr^y 
aesthetic appeal'and learn to regard as kin.au 
who suffer sorrows or injustice. Wherever 
tyranny and oppression restrict the freedom of 
the human spirit and arrest its srif-expression, 
there is territory for the progressive writer to 
annex and make his own, using his winged 
words to arouse idignation and protest against 
all such human deprivations. In this crusade 
for justice he does not pay homage to the idols 
of race or colour or creed or country, for there 
is room in his heart for all mankind. He is the 
natural friend and ally of all the forces that 
liberate the heart and the mind and awaken 
his nobility and bis respect for man as man,L 
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He serves as the mouthpiece of these forces, 
not, indeed, through direct and crude propa- 
ganda or exhortation but by the more subtle 
and powerful appeal that writing, inspired by 
sincerity and informed with intelligence, can 
make to the human heart. 

Let us now examine the position of Iqbal 
against this background and see whether he is 
an escapist — as some short-sighted " progres- 
sive critics have alleged — or a creative and 
dynamic writer who links up literature with 
life. Art and Literature, according to Iqbal, 
are powerful agencies for quickening the dor- 
mant energies and potentialities of a people, 
mirroring their past, depicting their present 
and pointing to their future. They are con- 
cerned not with the purely temporary or 
ephemeral aspects of individual or 'collective 
experience but with what is genuinely signi- 
ficant and abiding. The ultimate objective of 
Literature and Ait, he contends, is the Life 
Eternal,*’ — ^the life of the Spirit 

which alone gives meaning and reality to our 
everyday efforts and activities and not this 
fleeting breath which goes out quickly like a 
quivering flame. This is how he expresses this 
truth in his characteristically d3mamic and 
straightforward style : 

^ ^ Ja i «i_l 
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■f** ^3*^^ j**® iyoiua 

^ O**" 

•V* J> ^ 

^ ^ \_S»X<o Cj ^LmkM O^ks 

If tftf ^ ^Lmi 

jpSCVmI ^ C^ Qd ^A«ssl 

Uf ^ 0. 

Having indicated the objective, he goes on to 
point out how poetry can throb with this life- 
giving power and become a formative force. 
He admonishes poets and writers against a life 
of ease and retirement, of laments over the 
past and pessimism about the future, of melan- 
choly contemplation of their own limited 
emotional experiences; he exhorts them to 
throw themselves whole-heartedly into the life 
of active struggle going on around them. 
“ Do you desire to stamp your impression on 
life ? Then learn to participate in its mani- 
fold activities courageously,'^ he seems to say. 
In the “Secrets of the Self" he phrases his 
stirring message to the poet in these moving 
words : 

^^SXu) kVAJ vZj 1 

oi? h / ^'^3 jfi 

^ I o ^ iX<o 

Oji ^ 
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cro^^ cr»^ ^ 

• ^ \ ^ 
oJb 0^ ^ j Lui ^ Um \ 

<$ 3 ^ 

^^LkSk^l} J 1 ClO p«»«A ?^ 

If thou hast the coin of poesy in thy purse. 

Rub it on the touchstone of life ; 

For a long time thou hast turned about on a bed of silk : 
Now accustom thyself to rough cotton I 
Now throw thyself on the burning sand. 

And plunge into the fountain of Zemzem I 

How long wilt thou fain lament like the nightingale ? 

How long make thine abode in gardens ? 

O thou whose auspicous snare would do honour to the 
Phoenix. 

Build a nest on the high mountains ; 

That thou mayst be fit for life’s battle, 

That thy body and soul may bum in life’s fire I* 

The East has for long been content with 
taking the second place and has failed to assert 
itself powerfully in the shaping of the socio- 
political, as well as the cultural life of the 
country. In the general decadence that hhs 
swept over the peoples of the East, it is not 
only their statesmen and politicians who have 
become decadent but also their artists, their 
poets, their writers and their scholars. Instead 
of being in the vanguard of the fight for freedom 
and justice, they have become reactionaries, 
prostituting their Art and intellect to making 
slavery and cowardice acceptable and at- 
tractive. They preach the gospel of safety and 
teach them “ the tricks of the cowardly stag 

• Secrets of the Self, pp. 70-71. 
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instead of extolling llie courage of the lion 
and the desire to live dangerously ” for 
wortliv ends. 

UXa. 1 f 

.•j u;. ^ ^ O li. 

1 ^ »-? * ^ ^ ^ (XoSo* 

uri^ C>*^‘ ^ y** 

»* j U>A ^ ^ yS ^ ^ iS ^ 

oi-c v'o- ^ 

'••j ^-5 o-i* ^ Jii ^ 

riiilos^phcrs, pocL^:, scholars, all bound in the period of a 
nation’s slavcrj* ; it is certainly notan empty ago. 

But all thcjc good people have only one object Uiough 
they arc past masters in the art of interpretation I 
(And vrhal is the object !) " XI is belter to teach the lions 
to flee like the deer and thus consign to oblivion the 
tradition of the lion's courage." 

They pretend to interpret problems (of art or religion or 
philosophy) hut arc really preoccupied with making 
slavery acceptable to the slaves 1 

Is it fair to characterise such a poet as reac- 
tionary? He addresses the poet of the East, 
whose morale has been sapped by long and 
gloomy years of slavery, in these pointed 
words : 

c> O**" c? Kjii* (J 3 

csi^j <5 ^ <0*i» 

tl sj-^ \S* 3^ 
i. i/*' c/sr^' 
yb If , ^ 
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^ _5 vJlAivJ ^ 1 ^ \tS^^ ^ 

3f. ^ 

^1» ifO AX **w A til 

Thus the proper attitude to life which IqbaJ 
advocates — ^not only 'for ordinary men and 
women but also for poets and artists — is that 
of struggle for worthy causes, of shunning ease 
and comfort which demoralise and of choosing 
activity which is the proper medium for self- 
expression. Great art is not born in a mood 
of easy, self-complacence as an expression of 
the fleeting emotional indulgences of the artist ; 
it is the fruit of the tears, the anguish and the 
travail which fall to the lot of every true artist 
who is in tune with the spirit of humanity. In 
his immortal poem “ Cordova” ) he gives 
expression to this deeper, more poignant signifi- 
cance of the artist's work : 

e£^ ^ 

^ O ^ P ^ <? (A.^ 

This power to inspire and enthuse can come 
to the poet and artist only when he does 
not shun the good fight ” going around him, 
but is prepared courageously to throw himself 
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Aji ItuHan \vril<‘r, liflon.uiiifr to the new 
pMtjjMif prn::ri'*:‘'iv<' wnirrs — appaniiUly unable 
t^i ^lnf^•r^^a^d tii«* inie siiiniriranro of projxres- 
<ivi>ni an<l carri<’'l away by its superficial slo- 
f.’an'-' -lias atvtic,*/! Icjlial’s poetry of beinj^ " rc- 
;u:ti<«nary." ni> contention is that this poclr3^ 
is (“‘•raj'ist : it tries to run awa,v from tlie reali- 
ties of life : insteail of awakening and stimulat- 
ing our critical faculties and strengthening the 
forces of ]>rogrcss, it iiuulcs ns to a life of passi- 
vity and inaction and is, therefore, retrograde. 
He al«o sngmests that Indian literature has been 
greatly influenced by Iqbal but his influence 
has been narcotic, making it ** sleepy " and cut 
off from the currents of life. Viewed against the 
foregoing interpretation of Iqbal’s position, this 
criticism is amusing!}' absurd. It is probably 
inspired by the fact that Iqbal's progressivism 
is wedded to his religious thought — for he draws 
his inspiration mainly from the teaclings of 
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Islam — ^while this particular school regards all 
that is connected with religion as ipso facto 
obscurantist and reactionary. It is a curious 
irony that a group which starts out with the 
avowed object of being open-minded and chal- 
lenging every kind of narrowness is itself be- 
trayed into a most deplorable type of narrow- 
mindedness which sticks to the letter that 
killeth and rejects the spirit that keepeth alive.” 
In order to substantiate what I have said, I 
shall quote what Iqbal wrote as far back as 
1916, while elucidating and interpreting a 
remark made by the Holy Prophet regarding 
the poetry of a great Arab poet. In pondering 
over these remarks, it is well to remember that 
they were made long before the progressive 
literature movement was even bom in India, 
when, even in European countries, . it was a 
nascent movement groping its way forward 
somewhat uncertainly. 

The ultimate end of all human activity 
is life glorious, powerful, exuberant. All human 
art must be subordinated to this final purpose, 
and the value of everything must be determin- 
ed in reference to its life-yielding capacity. The 
highest art is that which awakens our dormant 
will-force and nerves us to face the trials of life 
manfully. All that brings drowsiness and makes 
us shut our eyes to' foality around, on the 
mastery of which alone Life depends, is a mes- 
sage of decay and death. There should be no 
opium-eating in Art. The dogma of Art for the 
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sake of Art is a clever invention of decadence 
to cheat us out of life and power." 


Ill 

Let us now turn to the specific charges 
brought forward against Iqbal by his adverse 
critics, and see how far they can stand a dis- 
passionate examination. It has been contend- 
ed that in its later phases, Iqbal's poetry ignor- 
ed India and the Indian problem altogether and 
addressed itself exclusively to the world of 
Islam, presenting its message in religious and, 
therefore, exclusive terms. It will be noticed 
that this is a twofold criticisna — ^firstly a falling 
away from grace in so far as he failed to pay 
homage to the idols of nationalism and patrio- 
tism and, secondly, the adoption of a rdigious 
approach for the sake of appealing to the 
Muslim world. What is the actual position ? 
A study of Iqbal’s poetry will show that it is 
wrong and untrue to say that in his later writ- 
ings Iqbal does not evince a true love for the 
land of his birth or a keenness • for its progress 
and liberation while hfe earlier poetry vibrates 
with this emotion. > Actually, even his last two 
collections contain some Of the most moving ' 
and thought-provoking poems’, giving lively 
expression to his deep-rooted love and solicitude 
for India. But there is one difference which 
must be* understood and- appreciated in .this ■ 
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connection. In his earliest poem like many 
lesser poets — ^but more fruitfully and with 
greater felicity of expression — Iqbal also extols 
the outward features of the country, e.g., the 
Himalayas, which are no doubt a most import- 
ant geographical feature but are also a geogra- 
phical accident which might have happened, 
as it were, to any other land. But as his vision 
and his intellectual grasp of the fundamentals 
of human culture and destiny widened, he began 
to take a view which was at once deeper and 
more far-reaching. His Poetry and Philosophy 
refused to be cribbed and confined within any 
particular geographical boundaries ; they em- 
braced within their purview the whole of huma- 
nity, past, present and future. He devoted 
himself to elucidating the real meaning of the' 
great cultural and spiritual* struggle of man 
which has been going on throughout history, 
in spite of many and recurring set-backs. His 
love for his country and his appreciation of the 
role it should play in the world was also visua- 
lised against this wider background and he was 
now naturally more concerned with its inner 
spirit than its outward landscape, its gorgeous 
procession of seasons and its geographic^ and 
topographical characteristics. This develop- 
ment really illustrates a deepening and enrich- 
ing patriotism and not its weakening or 
rejection. So we find that his later poetry 
breathes the same spirit of love for India, the 
same passionate urge to see it play a worthy 
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role in the comity of nations and it is inspired 
by tlie same conviction that this is not possible 
without freedom. In the Zarb-i-Kalim, his last 
collection of Urdu verses, there is a sm^l poem 
entitled (Complaint) which gives vigorous 
and indignant expression to this burning con- 
viction : 

ejli a \S 0 ^ laws 

ui*) ji.) 

3/ oW ^ 

<-* VJ(3?. if? cs» 4s*'^ 

Who knot's the tfaie of India which is still but a bright 
jewel in some other erown ; 

The peasant is like a corpse exhumed from its grave, its 
shroud still buried underground I 
The body and the soul are alike mortgaged to others — 
neither the bouse nor the house-owner remains. 

You have reconciled yourself to Uie slavery of the West; 
my grudge is against you, not against West 1 

Can that be bettered as an indictment of the 
Western domination of India, political and 
spiritual ? And this is by no means a solitary 
example ; his works are replete with courage- 
ous protests against all that tends to enslave the 
people aJid to arrest their social and psychologi- 
cal liberation. His last Persian Masmwi en- 
titled What Should the Nations of the East 
Do ” ( jyS* f\y\ JO b ^ ^ ) is a stirring call 
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to all the Eastern nations to throw off the thral- 
dom of the West and rediscover their true soul 
and their real national culture. In this Masnawi 
he laments ‘ over the mutual dissensions 
which have shattered the unity of India 
( ) and made it possible 
for strangers to come and “use our day for 
building palaces for themsdves’* : 




^ CU-rf \ / }\ u> ' ^ ^ jrii 

^ j Jj/* 




^ U jAa 

.... 'S' 

JJOmS.'U ^ I 


/> 


^ b iAjL^ ^ (a lAMa 

J S-* ' ^3* 






; G 


k^\ja>o y\ vj 1 0 jj 1 wxi 

<_\ nv_jNUo\ .t_\ 

• « • 


O Himalaya, O Attock, O Ganges, how long will you exist 
like this — ^without colour, without lustre ? 

The old men of this land are devoid of intelligence,' the 
3 'oung ones are devoid of love ; 

Ihe East and the West are, alike free but we are still slaves ; 

others use our clay for erecting their o^m buildings I, 
The people of India entangled themselves in dissensions 
and revived old controversies. 

Till a nation from the West descended on them, playing the 
arbiter in the dissension between faith and unfaith I 
No one distinguishes the mirage from the rippling waters; 

Oh for a revolution to change all this 1 

Is it fair to say that a poet who writes 
with such a pain-racked pen about the conflicts 
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which disfigure our national life is devoid of the 
sentiment of patriotism ? Reference might also 
be made to anotlier beautiful poem in Zarh-i- 
Kalim entitled (Ray of Hope) in which 

he speaks pointedly of his determination to light 
up the darkness in which his motherland is 
shrouded. The poem is really a challenge to the 
poet and the artist not to seek refuge in escape. 
The underljdng idea is symbolically' expressed. 
The Sun is disgusted udth the world of men and 
its pettiness, its cruelties and its injustices, 
and invites its rays, scattered all over the earth, 
to retire from this abode of sorrow and find rest 
within its bosom. All the rays accept the invi- 
tation and begin to retreat — aU but one lively 
impatient, eager ray which rejects the offer 
because it has made up its mind to fight against 
the forces of darkness enveloping India and the 
whole of the East. This is how. the ray puts 
her case with love and pride and . solicitude is 
ringing in each word : 

^ f ^ ^ 

^ (Lft ■ Cl— o= L p 

y Uos li 4^ «W c/ 

. jjei <£? o I <£ J • 
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^ isTlsL ^ 

0^ I isTUL jj|.»\ 

V> I?. 4->^T ^-o yb ^ ^ ^ 


(J<3^ ciJ* <£ -) ^ 

1 j^ojo jvi ^ ^ Lmi ^ ^^,.fts\iio 

Cf^ji ^ '‘^ S tk^ 

VJ 1 i/O ^I^Lkumo 

/ j ^ v*^ ^ ' j" y^ i 5 /^ 

yiVui ^ 1 - yb «/v^ ^ o^la^l ^ 

And what is this exceptional ray ? It is, of 
course, the Poet of the East, Iqbal, himself. Is 
it fair to charge with indifierence a poet who 
speaks with such sincerity and affection of his 
motherland, and who shows such eagerness in 
its service ? But Iqbal has the vision and the 
intelligence to distinguish between patriotism — 
which is the love of all that is good and great 
and worthy in the cultural achievements of a 
people — and nationalism which with the exclu- 
sive, sovereign national state as its politcal 
expression has become the greatest single 
factor' militating against peace, freedom and 
justice in the world. He is essentially inter- 
national and humanitarian in his attitude and 
rejects unhesitatingly the claims of the nation- 
state to regiment and regulate the ideas, feel- 
ings and loyalties of its subjects. For this 
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thinkers who hold similar views lies in their 
respective approach. Thinkers like Russell, 
W^, Shaw or Joad and political parties like 
the socialists reject the nationalistic basis of 
human society because they have come to the 
conclusion that, in this world of diminishing 
distances and increasing intercourse, which 
science and technology have completely trans- 
formed, national exdusiveness does not pay ; 
it results in class conflict, trade rivalries, wars 
and imperialistic exploitations which reduce 
the sum total of human happiness with alarm- 
ing efiiciency. Iqbal’s approach, on the other 
hand, is moral and religious, spiritual and 
humanitarian. For him any doctrine which 
bases itself on exploitation and hatred and fails 
to appreciate the true and essential humanity 
embedded in the heart of man, is unacceptable, 
because it militates against the growth and 
expansion of his spiritual sdf. He puts forth 
this point forcefully and lucidly in his Lectures 
and a study of the following extract will show 
how his approach to, and his view of, the 
problem is more profound and fundamental, 
because it takes its cue from the essential facts 
of man’s inner nature rather than the imme- 
diate changing complexion of the socio-political 
environment : 

“ Both nationalism and atheistic sociaJism,'J[ 
at least in the present state of human adjust-i- 
ments, must draw upon the psychological (J| 
forces or hate, suspicion, and resentment which ^ 
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tend to impoverish the soul of man and dose 
up his hidden sources of spiritual energy. 
Neither the technique of medieval mystidsm 
nor nationalism nor atheistic socialism can 
cure the ills of a despairing humanity. Surely 
the present moment is one of great crisis in 
the history of modern Culture. The modem 
world stands in need of biological renewal. And 
religion, which in its higher manifestations is 
neither dogma, nor priesthood, nor ritual, can 
alone ethically prepare the modem men for the 
burden oft he great responsibility which the 
advancement of modem Science necessarily 
involves, and restore to him that attitude of 
faith which makes him capable of winning a 
personality here and retaining it hereafter.” 

What is expressed here in the sober and 
emphatic language of Philosophy also finds 
expression in his poetry in many ever varying 
but ever beautiful forms. 

^ >yoS^ 

What is the ultimate end of Nature and the inner secret of 
Islam ?— the universality of brotiierhood and the abund- 
ance of love I 

Shatter the idols of blood and colour and race and lose thy- 
self in the 

Abolish all distinctions between the Turanians, tiie Persians 
and the A^hans I 
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This theme recurs again and again ; 

la-y> oly li lJUjsrvxi ^ 

^J \jy 0^ ^Us I ,« Lm> I ^ 0^ .A3 

Js- 5 J oi* ^ 

Greed has split up mankmd into warring camps ; so speak 
the language of love and teach the lesson of brotherhood I 

“What are all these distinctions — ^Indians, Afghans, Tura- 
nians, Khorasanis ? Thou art bound to the diore ; leap 
forward into limitless freedom I 

Thy wings are overlaid with, the dust of colour and race ; 
Bird of the Haram, shed these wings before thy upward 
flight I 

He points out emphatically how the wor- 
ship of the false gods of nationalism, capitalism 
and their unholy offspring, Imperialism, has 
enslaved Europe within bonds of its own mak- 
ing and sounded the death-knell of its great 
civilisation. 

^ Osij vX> 

\i ^ «y/ ^ 

^ \S^ \S ^ .A3 

ijit* y u!>**** 

Man is still a miserable prey to exploitation and imperial- 
ism ; is it not a grievous calamity that man should prey 
on man ? 
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The glitter oi the tnodern civilisaUon dazdes the e3resig^t ; 
but this is merely an artistry of false beads i 

Science, on which prided the wise men of the West, is 
but a sword of battle in the blood'-stained grip of greed ; 

No magic of political i>olicy can strengthen a civilisation 
which rests on the quick>sands of capitalism I 

This should effectively lay the ghost of the un- 
intelligent criticism that Iqbal is not a patriot 
because he has the vision and the intellectual 
clarity to reject the spurious claims of aggres- 
sive nationalism and advocates a sane and 
humane view of the principles which should 
govern the relations of nations and groups in- 
habiting this world, which is so irrationally 
planned. 

Then there is the closely allied criticism 
that Iqbal’s approach to the problems* of 
humanity is a religious approach and that by 
adopting it he has limited the appeal of his 
poetry and thought only to the Muslim world 
and thereby restncted the scope of his message 
as well as his art. Iqbal would have cheerfully 
pleaded guilty to the first part of the charge 
because he did undoubtedly find the deepest 
sources of his inspiration in the teadiings of 
Islam and some of the greatest Muslim thinkers. 
But to argue from that admission that this is 
either a proof of his artistic failure or of the 
restriction of the universal significance and 
value of his thought is to misunderstand com- 
pletely the nature and psychology of a creative 
^enins. Iqbal devoted himself undoubtedly to 
interpreting — ^with intelligence and originality — 
the social, political and moral values of Islam 
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to the Muslims as well as to the rest of mankind. 
Is it fair and reasonable to class him as a 
reactionary or an obscurantist on that score ? 
Those who take this curiously narrow-minded 
view forget the fundamental fact that every 
great writer, thinker and poet is bound to 
derive his inspiration and the characteristic 
colour and texture of his thought from the 
particular culture and civilisation in which he 
has lived, moved and had his being — ^his spiri- 
tual even more than the- physical being. No 
creative and original mind can subsist on a 
foreign culture or philosophy or illumine its 
significant personal activity with borrowed 
and uncongenial lights. It is only after he has 
assimilated within the depths of his own being 
the riches of the cultural, religious and philoso- 
phic thought of his people and let his creative 
mind work on it critically, intuitively and 
appreciatively that he can hope to attain 
that stage of intellectual maturity and in- 
dependence, possibly of Ijtihad, which is 
necessary for attempting any new interpretation 
or offering any fruitful guidance. Of course, it 
is essenti^ for such a mind that it should not 
remain content with this intellectual heritage 
from the past but should actively and broad- 
mindedly welcome the newer movements of 
thought and action and the newer developments 
in the field of knowledge and social activity. It 
is only then that he can interpret the past in 
the light of the present and blaze a trail through 
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the darkness in which the future lies embedded. 
Iqbal fulfils tliese two conditions par excellence. 
On the one hand, he has studied deeply and re- 
verently the teachings of Islamic religion and 
philosophy, and assimilated the spirit underly- 
ing the Quran and the Prophet’s interpretation 
of the Quran as well as the teachings of great 
mystics, philosophers and poets like Rumi. On 
the other hand, he has kept abreast of modern 
Science, Philosophy and Sociological thought 
and movements and pondered over their true 
significance. Tliis is what makes his interpre- 
tation of Islam— and of religion in the wider 
sense — a refreshing contrast to that of a half- 
educated, fanatical mulla who has been confin- 
ed to the study of books on theology and reli- 
gious iurisprudence and who has let all the 
vital and vigorous movements of the age pass 
by unnoticed. These critics of Iqbal have 
failed to appreciate his conception of religion 
and its place in life : that it is a force that 
liberates, not a force that imprisons. Iqbal’s 
religion — of which he finds the best and most 
congenial example in Islam— demands breadth 
of vision and tolerance and sets free the dynamic 
and dangerous power of thought — ^which reli- 
gious fanatics have always sought to suppress 
— ^because restrictions on this the most precious 
of God’s great gifts to men are a denial of his 
distinctive significance in the scheme of the Uni- 
verse. He disagrees violently and fondamentally 
with those who would make religion a means for 
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producing in people a false sense of contentment 
or fatalism or the desire for withdrawal from the 
bracing struggle of life. His religion is not 
“ the opium of the people ” as communist 
ideology regards all religions to be. It is essen- 
tially a religion of power, challenging men and 
women to the conquest of the Universe, not 
advising them to adopt a policy of retreat or 
renunciation. This is how he criticises pungent- 
ly the false conception of religion : 

^ ^ 1 J l» 

_3 9 

«_OwSVm> ,^<0 iXWb ^ 

^ ^ ^ i/u 

O Man of God 1 Thou art bereft of power ; go and seek 
recluse in some isolated den and recite thy prayers. 

Go and invent some new Islam which teaches false hnmi* 
lity, submission to slavery and eternal pessimism ! 

As the mutta is permitted to offer his prayers in this coun- 
try, he ignorantly imagines that Islam itself is free 1 

Elsewhere he gives his own conception of 
true religion and contrasts it, in his own in- 
imitable and epigrammatic style with the false 
conception that is generally prevalent : — 

vlljlSbi ^ ^ .\L« i/u 

Religion is either [the exalting of the Name of the Lord in 
the vast expanses of the heavens or the (priests') resigned 
and mournful prayers at nights in Uie lap of the earth 
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The former is the religion of self*conscious,_ God-intoxi* 
cated men ; the latter is the religion of the priests and the 
plants and carth*rootcd stones I 

Iqbal realised with a fine keeness of in- 
sight that the two great forces which can 
jointly bring about the salvation of this be- 
wdndered, storm-tossed and internally rent 
humanity are Power and Vision : Power — ^which 
is bom of the great modern miracles of Science, 
technolog}' and industrialism and which man 
possesses to-day in a more generous measure 
than ever before, — and Vision, which is the 
priceless gift of Religion to mankind and the 
fruit of that Intuition or Love or Ishq ( ) 

which Iqbal considers to be an essential supple- 
ment to Intellect. The divorce of Power from 
Vision, of Science from Religion, of Intellect 
from Intuition has produced the present tragic 
situation in the world, when Godless power has 
ruthlessly trampled over all human rights and 
decent human values both in the life of indivi- 
duals and of nations. He, therefore, advocates 
the acquisition of Power but lays down the con- 
dition that this power must be kept in subordi- 
nation to the principles and values of Religion, 
which teaches love, sympathy, self-restraint 
and respect for the human individuality. If 
this is not done, the forces of greed, hate, vio- 
lence and exploitation would gain control of this 
terrific machine, as has actually happened in 
the case of the great but misguided civilisation 
of the West. It developed, the most magnificent 
instruments of power which could have con- 
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trolled most of the forces of Nature, pressed 
them into the service of mankind, and produc- 
ed peace, plenty and enlightenment. But they 
were actually dedicated to the nefarious ends of 
exploitation, destruction and misery. With the 
eyes of a seer and prophet, Iqbal saw this awful 
cataclysm gathering- force for an irresistible 
onslaught and warned mankind against it in 
unambiguous words which were not heeded and 
though he did not live to see the fulfilment of 
his dire prophecy, we are a witness to its truth 
to-day. There is literally no hope for mankind 
unless, out of all this incalculable travail of the 
spirit and the sufferings and sorrows of the 
body, is born a new and sincere realisation of 
the moral and ethical implications of the fact 
that mankind to-day is a single society, integrat- 
ed by the forces of science and technology and 
that there is no escape from the present tangle 
unless men learn the lesson of love, justice, 
brotherhood and humanity and sacrifice which 
true Religion has always taught throughout the 
ages. The scientists* arrogance and the priests* 
renunciation of the world are alike stupid and 
criminal together, they must strive for the good 
of mankind so that Vision may direct the appli- 
cation of Power. 

He also clears up the radical difference 
between asceticism which he condemns as 
teaching withdrawal — ^though it has always been 
a favourite ivory tower of the priests — and 
Faqr ( ya ) which is a vital and dynamic 
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dynamic, powcr-invcsUnl conn pi ion <if rrli|:ion 
as one teaching renunciation or siding \vil!» tin: 
forces of reaction ? Those who iling this gibe 
at Iqbal arc really slaves to cenain un- 
critical preassumptions about tfTins like 
religion, progrc-ss, reaction, from which they 
have no mental escape and wljich they cannot 
use without bias or with independence of judg- 
ment. This i.s how Iqbal himself sums up the 
place of religion in the life of the modern man : 

*• And religion, which in its higher inani- 
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festations is neither dogma, nor priesthood, nor 
ritual, can alone ethically prepare the modem 
man for the burden of the great responsibility 
which the advancement of modem Science 
necessarily involves, and restore to him that 
attitude of faith which makes him capable of 
vanning a personality here and retaining it 
hereafter. ^ It is only by rising to a fresh vision 
of his origin ^d future, his whence and whe- 
ther, that man will eventually triumph over a 
society motivated by an inhuman competition, 
and a civilisation which has lost its spiritual 
unity by its inner conflict of religious and 
political values.” 

Let us now examine the criticism that 
Iqbal’s influence and scope has been cramped 
by the fact that he addressed himself primarily 
to the Muslims and gave his message in terms 
borrowed from Muslim religious thought. This 
criticism was voiced, amongst others, by the 
English critic Dickens when Iqbal’s Mas- 
itavi was published for the first time. His 
opinion was that, though Iqbal’s principles and 
values may be universal, his message lacked 
universality because it was addressed primarily 
to the Muslim world. Referring to this criticism, 
Iqbal had himself explained his view-point 
thus : 

” The object of my Persian Masnavis is not 
to attempt an advocacy of Islam. My real pur- 
pose is to look for a better social order and to 
present a universally acceptable ideal (of life 
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and action) before the world, but it is impossi- 
ble for me, in this effort, to outline this ideal, 
to ignore the social S3^stem and values of 
Islam whose most important objective is to 
demolish all the artificial and pernicious dis- 
tinctions of caste, creed, colour and economic 
status. Islam has opposed vehemently the idea 
of racial superiority which is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of international unity and, 
co-operation ; in fact, Islam and racial exclu- 
siveness are utterly antithetical. This racial 
ideal is the greatest enemy of mankind and it 
is the duty of all well-wishers of the human 
race to eradicate it. When I realised that the 
conception of nationalism based on the differ- 
ences of race and country, was beginning to 
overshadow the world of Islam also and that 
the Muslims were in danger of giving up the 
universality^ of their ideal in favour of a narrow 
patriotism and false nationalism, I felt it my 
duty, as a Muslim and as a well-wisher of 
humanity, to recall them back to their true 
role in the drama of human evolution. No 
doubt I am intensely devoted to Islam but I 
have selected the Islamic community as my 
starting point not because of any national or 
rdigious prejudice but because it is the most 
practicable line of approach to the problem.” 

Thus whether we look at the matter from 
the artistic point of view and consider 
the form of his poetry or examine its 
content, we cannot but conclude that the 
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appeal of his poetry and his message is not cir- 
cumscribed by the fact that he has chosen to 
clothe them in terms derived from the religion 
and culture of Islam. In fact, such a view 
would be repugnant to the entire psychology 
and spirit of creative work. It would be as un- 
reasonable as to deny the artistic greatness or 
appeal of Shakespeare and Goethe because the 
former’s art and portraiture derives their in- 
spiration from the English genius, and the 
latter has used colours, peculiar to the German 
genius, for the expression of his inimitable 
artistry, while the leaven of Christian culture 
enriches the art of both. In a letter which 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote to Maulvi Abdul 
Haque (Secretary of the Anjuman T^aqqi 
Urdu) on the occasion of the publication of 
a special Iqbal commemoration volume of 
Urdu” he made out this point with great 
force and lucidity. This is what he has to say 
to these critics : ** I think it is unfair to 
describe Iqbal as the poet of Islam only, as it 
restricts unecessarily the scope of his influence. 
It is true that he has written a great deal about 
Muslim philosophy, Muslim culture and Muslim 
achievements. But no one has ever sought to 
limit the appeal of Milton’s poetry by calling 
him the poet of Christianity or the appeal of 
Kalidas’s poetry by calling him the poet of 
Hinduism; nor have the followers of other 
religions ever belittled their greatness on this 
account. If Iqbal writes of the great deeds of 
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Muslim history and of Muslim cultural achieve- 
ments, is there any reason why non-Muslims 
should value him any the less on that 
account ? ’* 

In the dominion of art and literature, a 
largeness of heart is at least as essential for in- 
telligent and helpful criticism as technical 
knowledge and equipment and, if Iqbal’s poetry 
and thought are approaclied without precon- 
ceived bias, they will be appreciated as perhaps 
the most valuable contribution that this country 
has made to progressive literature in the 
present century. 


IV 

Tliere is one other quality of Iqbal’s 
thought which displeases and irritates these 
progressives with a single-track mind — ^nameljj, 
that he does not identify himself with a parti- 
cular school of political thought, or sacrifices 
his own freedom of thought for the sake of 
political loyalty. The old and the new, the 
reactionary and the progressive, the past and 
the present, the East and the West are aU subject 
to Ins critical scrutiny. Wherever there is any- 
thing that nutates against the free expansion 
^d expression of the human spirit, wherever 
inferior values threaten to overwhdm ; or 
dethrone superior, values, wherever there is a 
danger of petrified political or economic doc- 
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trines trampling over the ever renaissant spirit 
of man and casting it into fixed, unchanging 
moulds, Iqbal is unsparing in his attack. He 
has studied, with keenness of insight the move- 
ments and institutions of the past and the 
present and appraised them courageously in 
the light of his fundamental principles and 
values and directed his criticism impartially to 
all that was weak or untrue in them. There- 
fore he is neither a doctrinaire-socialist nor a 
fascist ; he neither rejects democracy nor wor- 
ships it blindly. It is true that, generally speak- 
ing, he is in favour of the principles’ arid the 
objectives that underlie democracy and Social- 
ism because they offer a better chance for 
man’s progressive development. But his keen 
and critical mind is just as impatient of the 
evils and corruptions, which masquerade under 
the cloak of democracy and Socialism as it 
is opposed to the miseries, injustices, and in- 
human cruelties which Imperialism and Capital- 
ism bring in their train. Careless of the tender 
susceptibilities of their zealous partisans, he 
raised his standard of revolt against excesses 
in both directions. This not only reveals an 
independence of mind but is really the only 
proper attitude for a thinker who is also a poet 
and an artist, for the poet’s sensitiveness and 
openness of mind are impatient of party bond- 
age ; he is a lover of truth and of man and goes 
after truth and humanity wherever he finds 
them. This is how he describes what is in 
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realit}^ his o\ra mental and emotional make up : 

^ liXa. 

^IaLLo rfu tfiS I ^ 

C>li Ix^ 

»XljjS IS" «/U kXsVuiwe ^ 

crii* <-» LsfeJ > 

,>jS ICm> «Ai ^ _y*t5 usi^ 

(3^ 5 oi? »3^ iiS'l iaS" ^ JC«£Lc 

wXJ ^ ^ iS^litOlAa 

The God-intoxicated Fa^ir is neither of the East nor of 
the West ; 

I belong neither to Delhi nor to Isfahan nor to Samarkand 

I speak out what I consider to be the truth ; 

I am neither fooled by priests nor by the glitter of modem 
civilisation ; 

Friends and strangers are alike displeased witii me : 

Why ? because I could never confuse poison with sugar I 

It is difficult, indeed, that a* truth-knowing, truth-seeing 
person ; 

Should confuse a mound ofmbbish with Mount Sinai. 

What sort of an attitude towards life does 
genuine progressiveness postulate ? It does 
not obviously mean an uncritical acceptance of 
all that is new and modern, of ever5d:hing that 
appears to be disruptive of the past that would 
really be not progressivism but mental blind- 
ness ! Nor does it imply that one should reject 
every idea or principle or value which bears on 
itself the stamp of the past — ^that would be 
fanaticism and merely indicate alack of historic 
perspective. This view is so obviously reason- 
able that I feel apologetic in stressing it, nor 
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would any one undertake, I suppose, to deny it 
in theory. But in actual practice a narrow inter- 
pretation of progressivism does often lead in 
effect to the adoption of this superficial, in- 
defensible attitude. Iqbal is a thinker with 
balance and vision ; he appreciates the nfeaning 
of history and the tenuous but powerful bonds 
which bind the past with the present. On the 
one hand, he has a keen appreciation — ^no one 
could have a keener appreciation — of the fact 
that change is the essence of life, that the 
world is dynamic not static, that ever5d:hing is 
in a state of flux. He has stressed this truth 
over and over again in his poetry and his 
Lectures and has worked out its implications 
for individual and group life : 

OUo 3 03 ^ 

^ jhji 

oils ^ vJXmo oi* A i/*' 

J Uj ^ vif ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j Ist^e ^ yhr^. ^ j tuui 

Stability and permanence are mere illusions ; 

Every atom of the Universe is in a constant ferment; 
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Tl;«' rATv-in ni life l:nn\v!> in* rfst ; 

lit is nhvrtvs av'-miiiiif; new facets ; 

Y«".i jmai:;np that life is a Itiiltlcn secret ? 

N«* ’ life !•> 1'sjt a ilcMfi* t<* soar aloft ! 

It lia'- c\}’c:i''nercl nnincrous uj*s ami downs, 

Nad ftavrl is ifoatcr to it than thcpoal ; 

M'’t5'>n r» tlir rvrntial equipment for life 
Motion IS teality : staliility is but an illiision ( 

dll the Dlhcr hand, he has that true historic 
sense which (jives to thought the quality 
of proportion and balance. He realises that 
life is not merely change but there are in it 
elements of permanence and stability also — 
values and j>rincij3lcs which have an abiding 
significance and which link up the transient life 
of the individual to Eternity. He weaves, as it 
were, the texture of his ■ philosophy with the 
warp and woof of permanence and change. In 
his Lcclurcs he remarks : 

'• The ultimate spiritual basis of all life, as 
conceived by Islam, is eternal and reveals 
itself in variety and change. We should not 
forget that life is not change, pure and simple. 
It has within it elements of conservation also. 
While enjoying his creative activity, and always 
focussing his energies on the discovery of new 
vistas of life, man has a feeling of uneasiness in 
the presence of his own unfoldment. In his 
forward movement he cannot help looking back 
to his past, and faces his own inward expansion 
with a certain amount of fear. The spirit of 
man in its forward movement is restrained by 
forces which seem to be working in the opposite 
direction. This is only another way of saying 
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that life moves with the weight of its own past 
on its back, and that in any view of social 
change the value and function of the forces of 
conservatism cannot be lost sight of. No 
people can afford to reject their past entirely ; 
for it is their past that has made their personal 
identity.” 

It is idle to expect that a thinker who has 
this deep insight into the intricate problems of 
individual and social development would stultify 
himself by espousing the exclusive doctrines of 
this or that political party. His work is that of 
criticism and appraisal — of appreciation of all 
that is worthy and liberating, — condemna- 
tion of all that is hypocritical and narrowing. 
** Democratic ” Europe, intoxicated with ex- 
ploitation and imperialism, launches its thunder- 
bolts of denunciation against the imperialism 
of MussoUni. Iqbal is quick to catch the hypo- 
crisy, the logical inconsistency and the irony 
of this abhorrence and, through the mouth of 
Mussolini, exposes its hollow pretensions : 

j *-oy A 

^ la.\^ \/vi ^ 

ly d id 

Why do you condemn my imperialistic ambitions ? 

Have you not shattered the egg*shells of many weaker 
nations ? 
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Whose imperialism has worked these amazing wonders ? 
Rulers and their kingdoms have gone — only their empty 
capitals remain I 

Have you not plundered the tents of the desert- 
dwellers, 

Tlic fields of the peasants and the crowns of the rulers ? 

Iqbal’s heart also throbs with sympathetic in- 
dignation for the poor and oppressed worker 
who has been deprived of the hard-earned fruits 
of his labour by the stone-hearted capitalist. 

b u.^ cjrfrJ C>^ j 

" The labourer clad inkhaddar and dripping with sweat 
Toils to clothe the idle Khwaja with silken robes ; 

The church fattens on his blood like the leach 
And the State grows all-powerful through his exploited 
strength I ’* 

One of his finest poems, which will long endure 
as a revolutionary song, is called " God's Com- 
mand to the Angels.” It is a command calling 
upon the angels to awaken and arouse the sleep- 
ing, dispossessed labourers and peasants of the 
world so that they may wrest their rights from 
the usurpers, whether of the Church or the 
State : 

it* ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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^ yjr^ 

•> ^ f»xif ys ^ ^>» ' 

Ij Ij Ja.” 

y fji ^ y^ 

*-lyy* oy yji? 5 

5 ^ ^ 5 ' P «j»^ <r^ ■*- jV« 

Go and awaken the*' poor and the dispossessed of my 
Universe 

And shake the walls of the rich men’s palaces to their 
foundations 1 

Let the &Lvour of self-confidence warm up the blood of the 
slaves. 

Let the frail sparrow hurt itself against the eagle ! 

The day of the sovereignty of the masses approaches fast. 

Demolish the old relics wherever you find them. 

Is there a field which yields no livelihood to the peasant ? 

Go and bum to the ground every grain of wheat in it I 

“ God is (often) sold away for a “ Sijda ", the idols for 
circumambulation." 

Better put out the lights of the mosques and the temples ! 

I am disgusted with all these places of worship built in 
marble ; 

Go and build a lowly hot of clay for my worship I 

Is there any other poet or writer who has 
expressed with greater depth and sincerity of 
feeling the pulsating soul of Socialism or his 
own courageous, uncompromising sympathy 
with those whom an unjust and inhuman socM 
order has always kept under repression ? This 
is not lip sympathy ; this is not poetry which 
aggressively claims to be revolutionary — ^like a 
good deal of what modem progressive poets are 
writing — ^because it uses somewhat haphazardly 
and indiscriminately words like blood and fire 
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and flames and revolt. Its strength and appeal 
do not depend upon the use of certain violent, 
unrestrained and unconventional expressions and 
ideas. It is born out of the depths of the poet's 
heart and inspired by an irresistible surge of 35^1- 
pathy, fellow feeling and sense of justice. That 
is why the poet puts it in this particular form, 
i.e., as a message of God to His angels to bestir 
themselves in this behalf. No one who has 
any understanding of Iqbal’s conception of the 
relation of God to man will, I hope, indulge in 
the cheap criticism that this reference to God 
shifts the responsibility for the change and the 
revolution from man to his Maker for, according 
to Iqbal, the distinctive characteristic of man is 
that he alone, of all the creatures, can become 
an active participant in the creative activity of 
his Maker. This revolution is — ^according to 
Iqbal, as according to the most ardent radical — 
man's revolution ; he has to bring it about. In 
fact, while the dialectical materialist may deny 
to man an active and formative part in this 
change because he believes that larger historical 
forces are irresistibly and almost blindly tend- 
ing towards this goal, Iqbal never fails to stress 
the creative role of man in this march of 
history and refuses to believe that "full-fledged 
events are lying, as it were, in the womb of 
reality and drop one by one like the grains of 
sand from the hour glass.” ^ Man must, he 
holds, play a decisive and directive part in 

* Lectures, p. 48. 
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shaping the course of events. 

There is one other difference between his 
view-point and that of the doctrinaire socialists, 
a difference in their respective sources of inspira- 
tion. The socialists are either moved by the in- 
evitable pressure of historical forces or some of 
them de-class ” themselves by an intellectual 
tour-de^force and join the movement out of their 
sense of fairness or they feel that the rational 
planning of the world's economic life demands 
a fairer distribution of world’s goods, Iqbal, 
however, remains steadfast to his spiritual ideal 
and the spiritual sources of his inspiration — 
belief in the dignity of man as man, respect for 
the human personality, rejection of all injustice 
and exploitation as repugnant to the " increas- 
ing purpose ” of God for mam, faith in a better 
social order as an instrument for the liberation 
of the human spirit and the realisation of its un- 
explored possibilities. This is what makes his 
reference to God significant ; it does not shift the 
responsibility from man to God but invests that 
responsibility with an abiding and sacred signi- 
ficance. 

But while expressing his sympathy . in un- 
ambiguous terms with these progressive move- 
ments, he does not forego his intrinsic right of 
criticism when they go off the track or fall into 
the hands of selfish and narrow-minded groups 
which may use them for forging new fetters for 
mankind rather than for liberating it from old 
bonds.' Democracy is good and we have seen 
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Iqbal refer hopefully to the “ sovereignty of the 
masses" but when it fails to develop right 
leadership and becomes a repressive influence, 
arresting the growth of individuality and 
uniqueness, it is no better than a blind and 
mechanical counting of heads and political 
u*isdom and justice are apt to become mere 
functions of a numerical majority : 

Uf a JSS ^ j\j 

2 ./ V 2 / ^ u>5‘^ 

A Western seer lias exposed this secret even though wise 
men do not usually do so. 

Democracy is a form of Government in which men are 
merely counted and not vreigbed ! 

When Democracy or Socialism based on a pure- 
13^ materialistic conception of Universe come into 
conflict with the more fundamental laws of re- 
ligion and the spirit of man, he challenges them 
with courage. As we have already seen, his 
position is that the unlimited power which 
Science has placed at the disposal of men should 
be controlled by Vision because, if power is 
divorced from the restraining influence of 
Religion which can transcend all racial and 
geographical differences, it is apt to become — 
as it has actually become to-day — a huge engine 
of destruction and suicidal rivalry. He has 
pointed out how the history of man has been 
dyed in blood because power has run amuck. 
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rejecting the guidance of religion : 

^ ds)' «wl 'S’ f-ol 

uTUjlaati ^ A<wX3 

^ S. ^ i Ji*** u/** 

uTL^UL ^ yy*^ tji* 3 5 5 <J" 

^ y*t3 y >» O?.^ ^ 

uT by y»j y> y ,jXxi ^ ^ 

The history of nations teaches this lesson : If you are wise, 
beware of the intoxication of power, for it is a dangerous 
possession. 

Before its blind, world-embracing rush and fury. Art and 
Science and reason are all like powerless dust. 

Power, cut adrift from religion, is a deadly poison ; wedded 
to religion, it is an antidote for all poisons. 

This sums up Iqbal’s view of the age-long con- 
flict between Science and Religion which has 
assumed a peculiarly acute form in our times. 
If anything were needed to demonstrate the 
truth and soundness of this position, the present 
crisis in the life of the world, of which the war 
is a violent symptom, provides a convincing 
proof of it, written in characters of blood and 
incredible destruction. 

There is one other charge which certain 
short-sighted critics — ^including some progres- 
sives, not all — have brought forward against 
Iqbal’s stand-point — ^namely, that he is a pessi- 
mist ! Not long ago, a Punjab professor, who 
is very fond of writing in the papers, made an 
attempt to analyse the causes for " the defeatist 
mentality of the Muslim community,” and 
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CBiiH’ io the astotindini; conclusion that this 
was due to the tlcfeatisin and the pessimism of 
a croup writtTS amongst whom he prominent- 
ly mentions Hali, Sharar and hjbal. With his 
Ceneral view-prunt I am not concerned here ; in 
tact, it is loo perverse and ill-informed to 
desiTve any serious examination. Onlj^ an 
utter lack of critical under.‘5tanding can make 
one believe that Sharar, who resuscitated in his 
n»)vels the ap* of Muslim chivalry, is to be class- 
ed anmne^t tin? defeatists. It would be like 
aecusinc Sruit of defeatism ! And it is only 
mental blindness which would describe the 
crt;at Hali as a <lefcatist — Hali whose creative 
imacinali<»n reconstructed the saga of the 
.Muslims* meteoric jirogrcss, whose uncompro- 
mi.«ing realism located, with unerring insight, 
the caustjs of their dccaj* and who delivered to 
his j)e(»]ilc, in .stirring words, a message of 
courage, hope an<l manly endeavour ! Such a 
charge against Icjbal is even more amazing and 
untrue, for there is no poet or thinker of this 
atie who has given expression to a deeper and 
more sincere faith in the unlimited potentialities 
of men and his great future. IqbaJ is essenti- 
ally a prophet of optimism and power ; he has 
worked to infuse in the youth of this generation 
a sj5irit of enterprise and adventure, of struggle 
and victory, of the conquest of the tremendous 
forces that lie embedded in the bosom of nature. 
No theme has stirred him to a more powerful 
and effective expression than that of man's 
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potential greatness and its contrast with his 
actual weakness and pusillanimity : 

^ 

1 

? ^ y 

AMiy has thy river not the power of the storm ? 

Why is thy self not truly Muslim yet ? 

Vaiu is it to lament over the deeds of destiny 1 

Why dost thou not shape thy own Destiny ? 

A discerning critic has defined pessimism as 
“ the loss of will and energy to strive for ideals.” 
If this definition is true — and I cannot think of a 
better one — Iqbal’s position is the very negation 
of pessimism ; for, to him, life is perpetual 
striving in behalf of great and worthy ideals. 
In his writings, he has incessantly opposed the 
philosophy of life that teaches withdrawal or re- 
nunciation or defeatism. One this point he has 
joined issue vigorously with the pseudo-mystics 
who, according to him, are intellectually re- 
sponsible for the decadence of the peoples of the 
East because, like Plato, they belittled action 
and placed undue emphasis on the isolated life 
of contemplation and thought. “ A wrong con- 
cept misleads the understanding ; a wrong deed 
degrades the whole man, and may eventually 
demolish the structure of the human ego. The 
mere concept affects life only partially ; the 
deed is dynamically related to reaJity and 
issues from a generally constant attitude of the 
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whole man towards reality.” ’ The end of the 
ru'oV <]uost. arrordin.e to him, is '* a more pre- 
eisr <h i'mition of individuality ” which is onlj^ 
po»ihh‘ thrnu.eh a life of active striving and 
••ndeavour. Tiiis is how In? sums up his position 
in his /.iT'art’s : “ 'l‘he final act is not an intcl- 
lt’«-tual art. hut a vital act which deepens the 
wholt* bring of the ego and sharpens his will 
with the creative assurance that the world is 
n«»i soim-thing to he merely seen or known 
through concejits, hut something to be made 
ami re-made hy continuous action. It is a 
moment of supreme bliss and also a moment of 
the greatest trial for the ego.”* Inthey^a/rf- 
Ximut (p. M) h(^ gives expression to this idea in 
forceful words : 





b Vr” 

JilJ b 

Jib ^bs.\Lt\ 

■/ » ^ V 


, *aO * < 4*1 


it >•> *ftb3 


Arl lliotj .1 mere particle of dust ? 

Ti;;lit('n the knot of thy ego ; 

And liold fa^t to tliy tiny being i 

How glorinuK to burnish one's ego 

And to test its lustre in the presence of the Sun i 


’ Lrelurrs, p. 174. * Ibid, p. 187. 
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Re-chisel, then, thine ancient frame ; 
And build up a new being. 

Such being is real being ; 

Or else thy ego is a mere ring of smoke ! 


V 

Iqbal’s genuine ** progressiveness ” is seen 
most vividly in the ideals which he places be- 
fore the youth and the methods which he advor 
cates for their attainment. The more ** precise 
definition of individuality ” to which I have just 
referred as “ the end of the ego’s quest ” im- 
plies, on the one hand, the development of the 
limitless powers of activity and thought — ^for 
the fully cultivated individuality can conquer 
the Universe and even defy death — and, on the 
other, the subordination of this steeled and 
tempered individuality to the will and the pur- 
pose of God, which are, in reality, the purposes 
of man’s own higher nature. For achieving 
this individuality man has to live a life of 
active striving, to develop the qualities of cour- 
age, tolerance and Faqr and to spurn comfort, 
ease, laziness and the appeal of inferior motives 
and purposes. One of- the things to which he 
takes strong and recurring objection is the 
virtual bondage of one’s individuality and self- 
respect for the sake of earning a miserable live- 
lihood and the only too prevalent recourse to 
all kinds of flattery, meanness, cowardice and 
unjust competition in order to achieve this 
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petty end. His appeal to the Youth, in this 
connection, should challenge their conscience 
and search their hearts : 

/a li J“« 

JU\j:L ^ ^ ^ Cjyo 

Uf juKij ^ filju ^^3 ^ 

.AS ^ ^ IfaS ILfS JO ^ 

Lii\S 0.>3> ^-U ^ Oy»S JaA9 

^UcL oSs ^ ^ u>i<« cs**^ 

The present age is for yon the angel of death ; it has given 
you the ansdety for livelihood but snatched away your 
soul ; 

Your heart beats like a coward at the thought of struggle ; 
what is life but death when it loses the desire for 
combat ? 

Education has made you a stranger to that fine frenzy 
which admonishes the intellect not to fabricate excuses 
for (cowardice) ; 

Nature had gifted you with the eagle's soaring eye but 

-slavery has put into it the miserable vision of a rat 1 

The significance of this attitude of manly cour- 
age, which he advocate and which defies the 
power of wealth and even the pangs of starva- 
tion can be fuUy appreciated only when we 
realise that this " crusading mentality ” is an 
essential prerequisite for all great deeds in the 
world and that nothing progressive or radical 
has been achieved or can be achieved without 
inculcating it in the youth. The competing pull 
of the economic and what, for want of a better 
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word, I might call the “ ideal ’* motives, which 
is the dominating factor in the life of all high- 
minded but poor and ambitious young men, is 
constantly exercising his mind. He does not, 
indeed, belittle the economic motive in life but 
is not willing to see youth compromise its 
generous idealism and its independence for its 
sake, because then there would be no force, no 
motive left to impel them to a life of struggle in 
the service of the great causes of art, science, 
social justice and humanity. He believes liter- 
ally in the biblical maxim, “ what will it avail a 
man if he gain the whole world but lose his own 
soul ? ’* But he is careful to point out that most 
of us are risking our souls not for “ the whole 
world ** but for a crumb of stale bread : 

J 

OiXsVmJ ^ ^ 

Poison is it for one's self-respect to crave for a livelihood 
that dims its lustre ; 

No bread is worthy of him which does not permit him to 
hold his head high ; 

No prostration is worth attempting excq>t that which 
makes all other bowing down unnecessary. 

Again : 

^ ^ ^ 
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Tv.*- -■j’.trib'.it'" of tftjo m.anhood .are Inithfiilness and cour> 
Avr, {('T iV.r b« r.' of .NUah do nf»t iH-havc like the cowardly 
f.A * 


In lii? Masnawi Sccnis of (he Self he has 
»iihcu.<?<.‘rl — while rlucidaling Ihc “ meanings of 
the names of AH ” — the dynamic relalionsliip 
of a perfected individuality to its environment 
and given a stirring interpretation of the role of 
man in the Ijnivcrsc. Is this the teaching of a 
pessimist or a defeatist ? 
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.5' 4 0^ / 

\ Ld Lojl laXi^ 

^ dioLol ^ 

b o^.y^ y j' 

Build thy clay into a Man, 

Build thy Man into a World I 
Arise and create a new Wcnrld I 
Wrap thyself in flames, be an Abraham I 
To comply with this world which does not favour thy 
purposes 

Is to fling away thy buckler on the field of battle. 

Hie man of strong character who is master of himself 
Will find Fortune complaisant. 

If the world does not comply with his humour 
He will try the hazard of war with Heaven ; 

O thou that art heedless of the trust committed to thee. 
Esteem thyself superior to both worlds I 

I shall describe one more vision of man’s life — 
creative, renascent and free — as it flashed 
across the poet’s imagination. It is depicted 
in the words of God addressed to Man : 

3 ^ JjlsT SoJ^ U ^ ^ . 

jjT iljT ooSa 
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k.** V »*•••.•-*.• c»\j^ \3^ 

’i- »J.ViLj K ^ ».-j 

A»t ?!..•■! ali^r J |v r.Mrr, hr rrrntivr, |>r fh^ coiKiiicror 
• { !l.r r:i!itr I'njvr;-*". IjJ.*- Mr ; 

vV.at'r* j;r/-r» Mj'.it I’- utiwortliv of Hire; fn.ibinn 

a n'’^* «•;;! nf {lir of fliv own ticitif;. 

»;*- t;'.r !• ;t f. • fhr fir.* mjji {« livr m a wnrM of oflicrs’ 

r-a". :“f: . 

Hr J.irl-. fjjr j«iMrr t'» f rr.tfr i*. (rt Mr l>ii( <1 Iirrclic 

.IT?'! ,i!i ; 

Hr ]i.it iT<l Jal.rji ii!<i •h.itr |f«im tlir rirhrs of MyhetHily; 
Jjr jvi! r.iirn of fhr Sfrr of lifr. 

• 1 <«• f. 1«r -liatp 30*1 1'tiKht liJsr tlir (InMiin;; hworcl; 
!•“ if:r atf hiirr • of tlir «!r'-finy of tliy world ! 

'rhi< is Icjlul ns I soo him, as I have tried, 
imp-rfvrHy. tr» |vjrlrny him ; a standard-bearer 
in (hr. <*;msr of human freedom and decency 
and pro;;ivss, anxious to awaken the dormant 
jviwcis of fuan’s lii(»her nature and to use them 
against all (hose prejudices of colour, race and 
nationality which arc responsible for the depri- 
vations and exploitation to which individuals 
and groups are alike subject, crusading in 
behalf of a more just, more rational, more 
humane social order which should not be 
disfigured b}" the repressions and cruelties of 
the present day. In the earnest endeavour to 
contribute towards the creation of this social 
order, he is second to none and has, in fact, 
blazed a trail for the progressives who have 
come much later into the field. But there is 
one stage, as I have already pointed out, 
where he parts company with some of them — 
with those who find no place for spiritual 
values in their vision of the society of the 
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future. Iqbal is fundamentally opposed to 
that school of thought which finds the meaning 
of life entirely in its material manifestations 
and identifies progress with increase in pro- 
duction or its better distribution. From his 
point of view material advance is to be welcomed 
only in so far as it ministers to the life of 
the spirit — which comprehends art and litera- 
ture, science and culture, philosophy and 
religion — in a word, the growth of man in 
intellect as well as vision. Any scheme of life 
which, in its preoccupation with material 
progress, leaves out these values sacrifices the 
kernel for the husk and lays up the seeds of an 
inevitable nemesis. But and this is where 
Iqbal*s thought shows its characteristic balance 
and sense of reality — he is equally opppsed to 
that life of withdrawal and renunciation which 
is content to find peace in isolated contempla- 
tion and leaves the world severely alone to 
wallow in its misery and desolation. For, 
unlike the pseudo-mystic, he is concerned 
exclusively with man's " precious soul ” but' 
also with the life of man as lived in this 
material world here and now. He is anxious 
to make the individual a crusader both for this 
life and the life hereafter and > regards this 
world as “ the field where seed is actively sown 
for the life hereafter.” There is a striking 
reference to this intimacy of relationship in 
Bal-i-Jibril in a conversation between the 
** Indian disciple” and "his spiritual preceptor,” 
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Rumi. The disciple, lamenting to the 
master, points out that he has voyaged exten- 
sivel}^ into the realms of the spirit and delved 
deepty into matters of religion but his worldly 
condition continues to be lowly and miserable. 
What is the reason of this curious anomaly ? 

liV ^ 

^ 

t » 

Aly thought soars up to the skies but I continue to be 
lowly and miserable on earth ; 

I cannot make m}' way in the world and am constantly 
stumbling in my path ; 

Why can I not manage my worldly affairs ; why is the 
spiritually wise a worldly fool ? 

In the words of Rumi, Iqbal gives an emphatic 
and pungent reply to the Indian disciple which 
not only opens the eyes of that bewildered 
way-farer but should also enlighten his pro- 
gressive critics who think that Iqbal’s attitude 
is ascetic and other-worldly and that, in his 
■pre-occupation with religion and the hereafter, 
he is apt to ignore the immediate and urgent 
affairs of this mundane world. This is Rumi's 
epigrammatic reply : 

isTMii ji 
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He who strides across the skies cannot find it difficult to 
walk on the earth. 

What he means to convey emphatically through 
this ciyptic utterance is that any individual or 
nation that claims to be spiritually great must, 
of necessity, make a success of its socio-politi- 
cal Hfe— otherwise its daim to spirituality is a 
hypocritical farce. This lesson must specially 
be taken to heart by the nations of the East 
which, for the last two hundred years, have 
been priding themselves on their ‘‘spirituality,” 
while they have progressively declined in their 
power, prestige and the proper organisation of 
their social life and institutions. Their claims 
to superiority over the Western nations on the 
basis of this fancied, rootless spirituality are as 
untenable as the counter claims of the Western 
nations, which have been mainly preoccupied 
with the increase of power which they have 
devoted to destructive purposes. Iqbal believes 
that real and abiding salvation is unattainable 
through a life of asceticism and tapassaya. 
It is here and now that men and women must 
learn to live justly, decently and sincerely ; it is 
here that they must ceaselessly cultivate their 
manifold inner powers and try to control the 
tremendous forces of Nature ; it is here that 
they must learn to utilise them, not for domi- 
nation but for service, not for repression and 
destruction but for creation and enrichment ; 
it is here that, by devotion to the highest 
ideals, they can become co-partners in God’s 
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What is humanity ? respect for man I 
Learn then the true status of man ; 

Sin is it to utter a single harsh word 

For the believer and the unbeliever are alike children 
of God : 

The man of God learns his ways from God Himself, 

He is gracious alike to the believer and the unbeliever ; 
Take belief and unbelief into the compass of the heart, 

If Ibe heart runs away from the heart, woe betide the heart I 
The heart is, no doubt, shut in the prison-house of clay 
But the whole of this Universe is the empire of the heart I 

And the following verses give a revealing 
glimpse into the lovable, broad-minded and 
far-sighted nature of Iqbal himself : 
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IQBAL'S CONCEPTION OF GOD 


I QBAL is a philosopher and a poet. It is 
not easy to decide whether he is a poet- 
philosopher or a philosopher-poet. We 
have more poetical writings of his than purely 
philosophical ones, and while much of his 
poetry is highly finished, of his philosophical 
works, which are only two, one* is mainly 
historical and the other* is scholastic in 
conception and, though exhibiting complete 
unity of thought, lacks unity of treatment. 
These facts might lead one to think that he is 
first poet and then a philosopher. 

But this may not be a correct estimate of 
him. In him philosophy and poetry seem to 
be so indissolubly blended as they have never 
been before in any great thinker — ^not even in 
Dante. His poetry and philosophy both are 
great. Perhaps his poetry is so because of his 
philosophy and his philosophy is so because 
of his poetry. In the development of his 
mind neither element has lagged behind. 
Throughout there has been a balance or rather 
a blend of both. 

This article, however, has nothing to do 

' Development of Metaphysics in Persia. 

* Six Lectures, 1930 : Revised edition under the title. Recon- 
struction of Religious Thought in Islam. O.U.P., 1934. 
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with Iqbal’s poetry. Its scope is definitely 
confined to his philosophj^ and in this also only 
to his conception of God. Iqbal’s philosophy 
and his idea of God equally, pass through three 
periods. From the nature of the case it is 
impossible to draw a clear line between these 
periods. Nevertheless each period, taken as a 
whole, bears a few features by which it is 
definitely distinguishable from the remaining 
two. 

In the first period which extends from 
1901 to about 1908, Iqbal conceives of God as 
Eternal Beauty, existing in independence of 
and prior to particulars and yet being revealed 
in them all. He reveals Himself in the heavens 
above and the earth below, in the sun and the 
moon, in the rise of the stars and the fall of 
dew, in land and sea, in fire and flame, in 
stones and trees, in birds and beasts, in scents 
and songs ; but nowhere does He reveal Him- 
self more than in the eyes of Saleema, even 
as for Dante, He is revealed nowhere more 
than in the eyes of Beatrice. Just as iron 
filings are attracted by a magnet, so also are 
all things attracted by God. Thus God as 
Eternal Beauty brings into existence all move- 
ment of things. Force in physical objects, 
growth in plants, instinct in beasts and will in 
man, are mere forms of this attraction, this 
love for God. Eternal Beauty is, therefore, 
the source, the essence and the ideal of evety- 
thing. God is universal and all-inclusive hke 
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an ocean, and the individual is like a drop. 
Again, God is like the sun and the individual 
is like a candle and candle ceases to bum in 
the presence of the sun. Like a bubble, or a 
spark, life is transitory— nay, the whole of 
existence is transitory.* 

This in brief is Iqbal’s conception of God in 
the first period of his thought. It does not seem 
difficult to trace its source. It is fundamentally 
Platonic. For Plato also regards God as 
Eternal Beauty, as a universal nature which 
is prior to particulars and is manifested in 
them all as form. He also regards Him as an 
ideal to which we are all moving and he also 
divorces love from sex implications, giving it 
a universal import. This Platonic conception, 
as interpreted by Plotinus, adopted by the 
early Muslim Scholastics and adapted to pan- 
theism by the ^pantheistic mystics, came down 
to Iqbal as a long tradition in Persian and Urdu 
poetry and was supplemented by his study of 
the English romantic poets. 

In his first idea of God, therefore, he cannot 
be considered to have been very original. He is 
simply conveying to us in beautiful notes what 
he has received as a heritage of history. Never- 
theless he uses this idea of Godhead as a 
material for his poems in a hundred and one 
novel ways. In . 1908 he has already been 
recognised as one of the foremost poets of 

* Bang-i‘Dara (The Caravan Bell), pp. 73, 84, 107, 117, 118, 
122, 127, 128 and 191. 
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India and his creative genius has already given 
the world some immortal verse. 

The second period of Iqbal's mental dev- 
elopment may be dated from about 1908 to 
I9'20. The key to the understanding of this 
period is Iqbal’s change of attitude towards 
the distinction lie draws between beauty as 
revealed in things on the one hand, and the 
love of bcautj' of the other. To begin with, 
as we have noted, he regards beauty as eternal 
and as the efficient and final cause of all love, 
all desire and all movement. But in the second 
period there is a change in this position. First 
a doubt arid then a kind of pessimism has crept 
into his mind about the eternity of beauty arid 
its efficient and final causality. ” Jalwa-i-Husn ", 
" Haqiqat-i-Husn ", " Shabnam-aur-Satare " 

and the second part of the first verse of “ Satara ”, 
give expression to this attitude. Side by side 
there is now a growing conviction of the 
eternity of love, desire, pursuit or movement. 

From 1905 to 1908 Iqbal studies under 
McTaggart and James Ward at Cambridge. 
During the same period he makes a deep study 
of Rumi* in connexion with his thesis. The in- 
fluence of McTaggart and James Ward on Iqbal 
fails to make itself felt till after his return from 
England.' While he ’.is there, he remains a 
pantheistic mystic. This is corroborated by 

‘ Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, the weU-known Iranian ^losophical 
poet of the thirteenth century. His chief work, the Matnam, is 
translated into English by Professor R. A, Nicholson. 
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McTaggart in his letter to Iqbal on the publi- 
cation of Nicholson’s English translation of 
his " Secrets of the Self.” ” Have you not 
changed your position very much ” ? inquires 
McTaggart and adds : ** Surely, in the days 
when we used to talk philosophy together, you 
were much more a pantheist and mystic.” The 
fact that this remark of McTaggart’s has been 
quouted by Iqbal himself in one of his articles* 
without any challenge, proves that he 
regards it as true of his position. In about 
1908, however, Iqbal begins to appreciate 
McTaggart’s conception of personal immort- 
ality. He also begins to see an identity between 
the theistic plur^ism of Ward and the meta- 
physical position of Rumi and soon becomes a 
theistic pluralist himself. A little later JRumi 
is adopted by him as his spiritual leader. 

It seems, however, that Rumi is adopted 
by Iqbal as a spiritual leader not only because 
he is an akin spirit, speaking the same tongue 
and sharing with him a mystic philosophy, a 
poetic genius, an intense religious temper, a 
firm belief in God and a deep love of the 
Arabian Prophet. These merits could perhaps 
be found also in others. Iqbal takes Rumi as 
his life-long guide also because, and perhaps 
chiefly because, Rumi anticipates some of the 
fundamental ideas of his two new finds — 
Nietzsche and Bergson. 

’Iqbal, McTaggart’s Philosophy in iho Journal of East 
India Society ; reprinted in the Truth, Lahore, July 1937. 
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Though Iqbal has a working knowledge of 
German and can read German authors in the 
original, the translation of Nietzsche’s entire 
works into English between 1907 and 1911, 
make these works even more accessible to him. 
Between 1910 and 1915, Bergson’s books are 
translated into English by Wildon Carr, Slosson, 
Hulme, Mitchell, Pogson, Paul and Palmer; 
and Iqbal, who does not know French, has an 
access to these also. 

Now he discovers that besides Rumi’s 
afi&nity with Ward, there is also affinity 
between him on . the one side and Nietzsche 
and Bergson on the other. Rumi, like 
Nietzsche, believes in evolution, in the free- 
dom, {possibilities and eternity of the self, 
in the will to power, in the value of super-egos, 
and in destruction of the old for the construc- 
tion of the new. And like Bergson he believ^ 
in movement as the essence of reality, and in 
intuition as the source of knowledge. This 
vitalistic position is reinforced in Iqbal's mind 
by the influence of MacdougalTs Social Psycho- 
^gy and Outlines of Psychology published 
in 1908 and 1910, respectively. In these 
works life is identified with Bergson’s 
elan vital and the sentiment of self-regard is 
regarded as the core of human personality. All 
these ideas form the key-notes of Iqbal’s 
Philosophy in the second period. 

Thus under the leadership of an old Oriental 
philosopher and with the aid of, several modem- 
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European thinkers, Iqbal begins to develop his 
philosophy which, in view of its most prominent 
feature during this second period of his thought, 
may be called the philosophy of the self. 

It is in the fight of this philosophy that 
one must understand Iqbal’s ever-increasing 
emphasis on the efficiency and eternity of will 
and his ever-decreasing belief in the efficiency 
and eternity of beauty — a. change in his attitude 
which takes him far away from Platonism and 
pantheistic mysticism. 

Iqbal formulates his new philosophy in the 
later poems of Bang-i-Dara, in Asrar-i-KIvudi 
and in Rumuz-i-Bekhudi. His thought is now 
guided by the concept of the self which is re- 
garded as a dynamic centre of desires, pursuits, 
aspirations, efforts, resolves, power and action. 
The self does not exist in time, but time is 
dynamism of the self. It is action and, like a 
sword, carves its way through all difficulties, 
obstacles or hindrances. Time as action is life, 
and life is self ; therefore time, life, and self are 
all three compared to a sword. 

The so-called external world with all its 
sensuous wealth including serial time and space, 
and the so-called ^yorld of feelings, ideas and 
ideals are both creations of the sfelf. Following 
Fichte .and Ward, Iqbal tells us that the self 
posits ■ from itself the not-self for its own per- 
fection. The sensible world is the self’s own 
creation. All the beauties of Nature are, there- 
fore, the creatures of our own wills. Desires 
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create them ; not they desires. 

God, the ultimate reality, is the Absolute 
Self, the Supreme Ego. He is no longer to be 
conceived as Eternal Beauty— as block reality. 
Plato and poets like Hafiz who hold such a 
\dew are all to be condemned. God is now re- 
garded as Eternal Will, and beauty is reduced 
to the position of an attribute of His, an attri- 
bute which covers now both the aesthetic value 
and the moral value. Instead of God’s beauty 
His unity is now emphasised. Belief in unity 
is shown to have high pragmatic value, for it 
gives unity of purpose and strength to indi- 
\dduals, nations and mankind as a whole ; 
enhances power, creates ever-increasing desires, 
hopes and aspirations, and removes all cowardice 
and all fear of the other-than-God. 

God reflects Himself not in the sensible 
world, but in the finite selves and, for that 
reason, approach to Him is possible only through 
the self. Search after God is, therefore, confi- 
tioned upon a search after one’s self. Again, God 
is not to be sought by begging, and beseeching 
for that shows wea^ess and helplessness. 
Nearness to God must be consistent with the 
dignity of the self. Man should seek Him by 
the strength of his own \vill. He should rather 
capture Him much the same way as a hunter 
captures his game. But God is anxious Him- 
self to be captured, being as much in search 
of man as man is in search of Him. Having 
found God, one is not to allow oneself to be 
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absorbed in Him and be, thus, annihilated. 
On the other hand one should absorb God 
within oneself — ^absorb as much of His attributes 
as one possibly can, and there is no limit to 
this possibility. By absorbing God within it- 
self the ego grows. When it grows into a super- 
ego, it rises to the rank of the viceregency of 
God. 

Such in brief is Iqbal’s conception of God 
at this second period of his thought. 

The third period of Iqbal’s mental develop- 
ment extends from about 1920 to the date of 
his death. If the second period be regarded as 
a period of growth, this should be taken as a 
period of maturity. Iqbal has already accept- 
ed the influences which his genius has allowed 
him to accept. He has collected the elements 
of his synthesis and now elaborates them into 
an all-round system. This he does in eight 
works which are brought out in rapid succession 
between 1923 and 1938. His philosophy in 
this period may be aptly described as the 
philosophy of change. The idea of Reality as 
self is still prominent but that of change is 
more so. 

Since the scope of this address is confined 
to Iqbal’s Conception of God, all other aspects 
of his system are ignored and a brief account 
is now given of his views about God in their 
final form. 

God is ** Reality as a whole ” and Reality 
as a whole is essentially spiritual — spiritual in 
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the sense of being an individual and an ego. He 
is to be regarded as an ego, because, like the 
human self. He is “ an organising principle of 
unity, a s3mthesis which holds together and 
localises the dispensing dispositions of His 
living organism for a constructive purpose.” 
He is an ego also because He r^ponds to our 
reflection and our prayer ; for “ the real test of 
a self is whether it responds to the call of an- 
other sdf .” ' Strictly speaking. He is not an 
ego, but the Absolute Ego. He is Absolute 
because He is all-inclusive and there is nothing 
outside Him. 

The Absolute Ego is not static like the 
universe as conceived by Aristotle. He is a 
creative spirit, a dynamic will or living energy 
and, since there is nothing beside Him to put 
a limit to Him, He is an absolutely free creative 
spirit. He is also infinite. But He is not in- 
finite in the special sense, for special infinities 
are not absolute. His infinity is intensive, not 
extensive, and consists in the infinite inner 
possibilities of His creative activity. His being 
a free living energy with infinite creative 
possibilities means that He is Omnipotent. 

The Ultimate Ego is then an omnipotent 
energy, a free becoming, a creative movement. 
It may be said that to think of movement 
which is not the movement of some objects is 
impossible.. To this Iqbal’s answer is that 

* Iqbal, McTaggart’s Philosophy in fhe Journal of East 
India Society ; reprinted in the Truth, Lahore, Jnly, 1937. 
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things can* be derived from movement,, but 
movement cannot be derived from immobile 
things, that movement is original, static things 
are derivative and that they become static be- 
cause they are derived from movement by finite 
thought working with static concepts. And he 
finds enough support for his view in modern 
physics which reduces all physical things to 
mere centres of energy. 

If then the Ultimate Ego is an all-inclusive 
movement, is He not constantly changing? 
No and yes. No, because, according to Iqbal, 
change cannot be predicted of Him in the sense 
in which it is predicted of us, as a serial 
change — ^a succession from situation to situation, 
determined by our pursuits within the limit- 
ations of our nature surrounded by obstructing 
environment. Yes, because change is an attri- 
bute of His in another sense. 

In our case serial change implies want, 
limitation, imperfection. The Absolute Ego is 
the whole of Reality. He is not surrounded by 
an alien universe. Therefore, change as a 
movement from one imperfect state to a re- 
latively more perfect state, or vice versa, is 
inapphcable to Him. The conception of serial 
time does not apply to Him. He is a continu- 
ous creation and, therefore, changes only in the 
sense in which a continuous creation or con- 
tinuous flow of energy can be said to change. 
But change as continuous creation does not 
imply imperfection. We should not repeat the 
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mistake of Aristotle and Ibn Hazm* and conceive 
perfection as a final stage of completion. Such 
a stage must lie characterised by inaction. To 
think of Ultimate Kgo as perfect in this sense is 
to make Him “ an utterly inactive, motiveless 
and stagnant neutralil}' — an absolute nothing.” 
A perfect individuality means to Iqbal, as to 
Bergson, an organic wliolc of which no detached 
part can live separately. The Ultimate Ego is 
perfect in this sense but not only in this sense. 
His perfection al.«o implies " the infinite scope 
of His creative vision.” His " not-yet,” there- 
fore, means the infinite creative possibilities of 
His being. He is perfect then as an unfailing 
being which retains its all-inclusive wholeness 
throughout and the vision of which has infinite 
creative possibilities. 

From the perfection of the Absolute Ego's 
individuality it follows that there is no re- 
production in Him, for reproduction is building 
up a new organism — a duplication — out of a 
detached fragment of the old. He, as a perfect 
Ego, as absolutely unique, cannot be conceived 
as procreating His own equals and ** harbour- 
ing His rivals at home.” He, therefore, has no 
progeny. 

If God or the Absolute Ego or the whole of 
Reality is a freely, infinitely and perfectly 
creative, all-powerful movement, are we to say, 
with Browning, that He is also all-good or, 
with Schopenhauer, that He is all evil ? ** The 

* A Spanish Muslim philosopher of the eleventh century. 
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issue,” says Iqbal, ** cannot be finally decided 
at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
Universe.” The fact of moral and physical 
evil stands out prominent in the life of nature. 
But evil arises from the conflict of opposing 
individuals and is, therefore, rdative to finite 
beings. . Again, " good and e^dl, though oppo- 
site, must fall under the ^ame whole.” But 
here,” we are told, '' we pass the boundaries of 
pure thought and can see our way only by faith 
in the eventual triumph of goodness.” 

The Absolute Ego is sdso omniscient, but 
His knowledge is not, like the knowledge of a 
finite being, discursive — always moving round 
a veritable '' other.” Since there is no " other ” 
for Him, His knowledge cannot be considered 
as having the same perspective as human 
knowledge. 

Nor is it right to think with Jalal-ud-Din 
Da^vwani,* Iraqi * and Royce that the knowl- 
edge of the Absolute Ego is a single indivisible 
act of perception, grasping the entire sweep of 
history, regarded as a sequence of events. This 
would be attributing to Him a kind of passive 
omniscience — a mere awareness of an already 
finished structure. His knowledge is not like 
a mirror-reflection of His all-inclusive being. 

* A Muslim thinker of sixteenth century ; author of the 
celebrated work Akhlaq-i-Jalali. 

• Fakhr>ud-Din Ibrahim of Hamadan, better known by his 
poetical nom-de-guerre of Iraqi, a poet, mystic and philosopher of 
the thirteenth century, pupil of Muhiyyud-Din Ibn-uUArabi and 
author of Lam'at (Flashes). 
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If it be regarded as a mirror-reflection of a 
preordained order of events, then no scope 
is left for initiative, novelty and free crea- 
tiveness. We must, therefore, conceive His 
knowledge as perfectly self-conscious, living 
creative activity — an activity in which know- 
ing and creating are one. Unfortunately we 
possess no words to express the kind of 
knowledge which is also at the same time- 
creative of its o^vn object. His activity is at 
once the knowing and the creating of the object 
of knowledge. 

Bergson is wrong in taking Reality as a 
mere free creative vitality of the nature of will, 
in regarding it as split into plurality of things 
by thought, and thus in creating a duE^sm of 
thought and will. He is right in holding that 
intellect is a specialising activity of the finite 
self. But it is not only that. Thought is also 
a feature of the life of the Ultimate Ego. He 
is not pure will. He is a conscious organic 
growth — a consciously free becoming, a creative 
movement in which thought and being are 
really one. His thought and being are one, 
the future itself is nothing but the open pos- 
sibilities of creation. 

This discussion leads us to the question of 
the relation of time with the Ultimate Ego. 
He is Eternal but, as has been said before, not 
so in the sense in which a thing is supposed to 
l^t in all times. This implies a wrong view of 
time. It makes time external to Him. 
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He is constant movement, constant change 
and change is, indeed, unthinkable with- 
out time. But His time is not a serial time 
to which the distinctions of past, present and 
future are essential ; it is change without suc- 
cession. If we were to imagine time as applied 
to Him as a line, then it is not a line already 
dra^vn for Him to move on. It must be imagined 
as a line-in-the-drawing no part of which can be 
thought of as untraversed future. But it is 
wrong to imagine the time of the Ultimate Ego 
in special terms. It is pure duration. But 
what is pure duration ? The nature of pure 
duration is “revealed by a deeper analysis of 
our own conscious experience.” Ordinarily we 
take our experiences to be in serial time. But 
“it is in the moments of profoimd meditation 
that we sink into our deeper self and reach the 
inner centre of experience. In the life-process 
of this deeper ego the states of consciousness 
melt into each other. The unity of this ego is 
like the unity of the germ in which the experi- 
ence of its individual ancestors exist, not as a 
pluralitj^ but as a unity in which every experi- 
ence permeates the whole. There is no numeri- 
cal distinctness of states in the totality of the 
inner ego. “ There is change and movement 
but this change and movement are indivisible. 
Their elements interpenetrate and are wholly 
non-serial in character.” Pure time of our own 
true self then is not a string of separate 
instants. It is time regarded as prior to the 
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disclosure of its possibilities. 

*' It is time as felt, not as thought and cal- 
culated. ” It is not something outside in 
which the ego moves ; it is “ its inward reach, its 
realisable possibilities which live within the 
depths of its nature,” and are being actualised 
in a free creative movement. It is intensive 
time, not extensive. It is not prior to self, as 
Bergson wrongh^ thinks. Neither pure time nor 
pure space can hold together multiplicity. It is 
the act of the self which can seize it in an organic 
wholeness of synthesis. “ To be in pure dura- 
tion is identical with being a self. ” 

The time of the Ultimate Ego, on our own 
analogy, is also pure in the above sense. It is 
His creative movement, regarded inwardly as 
the infinite inherent possibilities of His nature, 
unfolding themselves in ever-new creations. He 
is pure duration in which thought, activity and 
purpose interpenetrate to form a unity — a unity 
in which the past is rolled into the present and 
future exists in the form of open possibilities. 

According to Iqbal, Bergson rightly holds 
that experience is the past moving along and 
rolling into the present, but he is wrong in 
denying the teleological character to reality on 
the ground that " the portals of the future 
must remain wide open to Reality.” Bergson’s 
objection, says Iqbal, is sound if by teleology 
be meant the working out of a pre-ordained 
end. 

Such a view, however, would make the 
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temporal order of things a mere reproduction or 
an imitation of an already determined and 
completed eternal mould. It would make 
pure time inapplicable to Reality. The 
Ultimate Ego is devoid of purpose, if by 
purpose is meant a foreseen end — a far off 
fixed pre-determined destination to which He 
is moving. 

The Ultimate Ego is purposive, but not in 
the above sense. He is purposive in the sense 
in which our own consciousness is pur- 
posive. Our unity of consciousness does not 
only fold within itself the past but has a for- 
ward movement also. It has reference to a 
purpose, and purpose cannot be conceived 
^vithout reference to the future. Purpose is 
really nothing but a forward movement in 
consciousness. 

Remembering and anticipating both oper- 
ate in our present state of consciousness. On 
the analogy of our own consciousness, the Ulti- 
mate Ego is through and through purposive in 
the sense that in bringing Himself to each ful- 
filment by preserving and supplementing the 
past. He has a forward movement. It further 
means that He is not a mere vital impulse but 
is selective and is capable of ideas as living 
parts of His organism, rich with the wealth of 
possibilities the very thinking and selecting of 
the details of which would mean their creation. 
Thus He holds up as a present reality not only 
the entire past within His unity throughout His 
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movement but also the entire possibilities of 
His not-yet-determined creative knowledge or 
conscious creation. 

This is a brief account of Iqbal's concep- 
tion of God in its final stage. His studies in 
Western Pliilosophy for his M.A. degree in 
India and his research work in Muslim Philos- 
ophy in England and Germany, prepared the 
ground for Iqbal’s philosophy in general and the 
problem of Divine reality in particular ; and his 
early religious training supplied the seed, out of 
which has grown a beautiful plant of the root 
of which I have given a rather dry and colour- 
less account. Owing to the inner possibilities 
of the seed itself, the richness of the soil, the 
suitability of the climate or temper of the then 
current thought, the plant began to grow vigor- 
ously. But it was trained to take its present 
shape by the philosophies of Rumi, McTaggart, 
James Ward, Bergson and Nietzsche. What- 
ever the influence of others in other directions, 
with regard to the solution of the problem in 
hand, Iqbal’s thought was moulded chiefly by 
Ward. 

Nietzsche’s philosophy is Godless. His 
obsession with the idea of superman, makes his 
ideas of society and reality sink into insignific- 
ance. Bergson’s “ creative impulse ” is very 
much like Schopenhauer’s unconscious purpose. 
The ultimate reality for Iqbal, on the other 
hand, is God as conscious and personal. 
McTaggart finds the destiny and go^Q of the self 
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in eternity* and not in serial time, but he is 
an atheist.2 

Rumi has so much in common with Iqbal, 
yet much of his thought can be interpreted in 
pantheistic terms. The case of Ward is, how- 
ever, different. His influence on Iqbal is 
greater. To measure this influence one has 
only to see the common elements in their 
respective views about the problem in hand. 

Both of them, after the manner of Kant, 
reject the three notorious arguments for the 
existence of God, discard Platonism, Panthe- 
ism and Absolutism and object to regarding 
omniscience as fore-knowledge of a pre-ordain- 
ed reality and applying serial time to God and 
the finite self — and all this for exactly the same 
reasons. Both are Pluralist Theists and Spiri- 
tual Monists. Both hold Panpsychism against 
Berkley’s occasionalism and windowed monad- 
ism, against Leibnitz’s windowless monadism. 
Both believe in the creative freedom and 
immortality of the individual.. For both the 
sensuous world is due to interaction between 
egos, the body is created by the mind to serve 
its own purposes and serial time is only an act 
of the mind. Both hold on exactly the same 
grounds and in exactly the same sense that God 
is an infinite, conscious, omnipotent and omni- 
scient spirit which is immanent in the finite 
egos and yet transcends them in the same way 

* Cf. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence. 

* Cf. McTaggart. Some Dogmas of Eeligion. 
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as every organism is immanent in its parts and 
yet transcends these parts. 

For both He is a perfectly free creative 
spirit that limits its own freedom by creating 
free finite egos, and for both, this internal 
limitation is not inconsistent with His own per- 
fect freedom. According to both, God is per- 
fect throughout His creative progress, for this 
progress is progress ni perfection, not towards 
perfection. Both hold that God's will functions 
through the will of the finite egos. Both believe 
m'th Wundt that reason can prove the necessity 
of faith, but it cannot turn faith into knowl- 
edge. Both agree that belief in God is ulti- 
mately a matter of faith, though of a rational 
faith, that conviction or complete certitude 
about Him comes not from reason but from 
living, that direct communion with Him is 
gained onlj' through rapport or love and that is 
only through love for Him that Immortality is 
achieved b}^ the finite self.' 

From all this Iqbal's indebtedness to Ward 
is obvious. Perhaps with full justice one can 
regard him as Ward's disciple, but it will be a 
mistake to think that Iqbal does not go beyond 
Ward’s conception of God. He certainly does, 
and that also in a very important^ respect. 
Ward regards God as eternal, but fails to ex- 
plain eternity, chiefly because he has no idea of 
time as non-serial. 

‘ Cf. James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, and The 
Realm of Ends, 
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Iqbal, getting his cue from a saying of the 
Prophet of Islam in which time is identified 
with God, accepts Bergson’s theory of pure 
duration with some modifications and thereby 
not only succeeds in explaining Divine eternity 
but also in laying greater emphasis on the 
Dynamic aspect of reality. Again Iqbal’s idea 
of perfection is not the same as that of Ward. 
It is partly Bergsonian and partly his own. 

When we compare the methods of Ward, 
Bergson and Iqbal we find that like the Neo- 
Ide^sts of Italy, all three of them start from 
the individual’s experience. There seems to be 
nothing wrong with this procedure. Since we 
are certain before all other things of our own ex- 
perience, it is much the best procedure, though, 
as Iqbal himself thinks, not the only right 
procedure to make this experience the starting 
point in our search for the Ultimate. Never-, 
theless, there is one great danger in this our 
best method of study. This danger lies in the 
pitfall of viewing everything anthropomorphi- 
cally and to me it seems that both Ward and 
Iqbal have fallen into this pitfall. It is true 
that we cannot interpret the sensible world 
save in terms of our own experience. Even the 
electron as a unit of energy cannot be conceiv- 
ed save on the analogy of our own sense of 
effort. It is perhaps equally true that we 
cannot conceive God except in terms of 
our ideals. 

Nor can we say that this interpretation of 
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things in terms of our experience of facts and 
ideals, is essentiallj^ false, without belidng our 
emotional and volitional demands and without 
falling into extreme passimism. We, therefore, 
seem to be justified in regarding our anthropo- 
morphic conception of God as being in harmony 
with, or as a limited vision of, reality as a 
whole. We are perhaps also justified in think- 
ing that this partial vision is capable of further 
development. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
clear that what reality is as a whole, must for 
ever remain hidden from the finite self, for how 
can the part with all its limitations comprehend 
the whole which essentially goes far beyond its 
compass ? 
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T he writings of most great poets and 
thinkers yield, on analysis, no more than 
one or two foundational conceptions. 
Every great man, be he a reformer or a thinker, 
has a special philosophy of life from which 
spring all his speeches and utterances, however 
multitudinous they might be in their modes of 
expression or exposition. His whole towering 
superstructure of thought is raised on the bed- 
rock of that philosophy. The flowers and fruits 
and leaves and branches of the tree of his 
wisdom, despite their variety and volume, pro- 
ceed from the same single root. Until one 
gets at that root-principle, it is not possible 
fully to appreciate or understand the writings 
of any great thinker. A great book or a great 
philosophy is at times like a combination lock 
which wiU not open until we know the key- 
letters of that lock. Of course, this is true only 
of those thinkers whose thought has weight and 
inner harmony, and whose entire being is in 
the grip of some basic conception of life. The 
whole thought and even activity of such 
persons is determined by that conception. Mir 
Anis, in a moment of poetical exultation, says 
about himself : 
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Hilt ill fad it nia^* be said of every great poet 
c»r ihinkrr lliat lie expresses the same idea in a 
hundred ways. The same is the case with 
most ii’li.uious bonks. The tcacliings of any 
n liiiion. wlien w»'ighetl and sifted, are found to 
be based on a view of life, peculiar to that 
re!iei<m. whicdi can at times be expressed in a 
couple of words or two brief sentences. 

We have now to inquire whether Iqbal too 
has any such foundational idea which could 
serve as a key to the interpretation of his 
poetry. In lunthcr Urdu nor Persian is there 
a poet wlio could compare witli Iqbal in variety 
of ihought and wealth of imagery. i\Iodern 
philo.«:ophy and ancient j^hilosophy, mysticism, 
Islamic and non-lslamic, of all types, the 
concepts of the different religions of the world, 
social, jiolitical and ethical theories and all 
ancient and modern movements in thought 
and activity — Iqbal is at home with all these, 
dips them ni the vats of his own poetic genius 
and presents them to us in a moving form. 
There is a common belief that poets and expo- 
nents of other fine arts ought not to become 
bound to any one idea or doctrine, that if a 
poet puts himself in the prison-house of any 
single doctrine or conception, that flight of his 
fanej^ will be but the flight of a bird in a cage, 
and if he begins to propagate any one idea, he 
will no longer remain a poet. He will become 
a preacher and his art \vill degenerate into 
propaganda. For this reason, literary critics 
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V generally consider it wrong on principle to try 
to look for a teaching or philosophy of life 
or any kind of message in a poet’s writings. 
The picture depicted in the Holy Qur’an of 
a poet too has reference to the same conception 
of the function of poetry. The Holy Prophet’s 
opponents called him at times a mad man, at 
times a poet. The Holy Qur’an repudiates 
both the charges. According to the Holy 
Qur’an, it is \vrong to call a prophet mad, 
because the words and actions of a mad man 
lack continuity and harmony, whereas in the 
words and deeds of a prophet there is complete 
inner and outer harmony. It is wrong to call 
him a poet because a poet generally does not 
necessarily act on what he says in his poetry, 
and what he says lacks harmony. What he says 
at one time may be wholly different from what 
he might say in other conditions. When he 
rejoices in a happy mood of spring, he speaks 
of it as if life were but one unending spring, all 
happiness and all bliss, and every particle 
of the universe in raptures ! He paints every- 
thing in the colours of his own mood which is 
but temporary and evanescent. Similarly, 
when he describes autumn, he casts a pall of 
sadness over the whole universe. Everything 
then appears to him in the grip of death. Life 
then becomes to him a house of mourning, 
as being in fact no more than sorrows and 
tribulations. 

The valleys of life are numberless, and the 
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. in his imagination and impressions, is a 
pnrpnsrh'ss wanth'ier, Iiavin^^ ncillinr home nor 
tlfstination. In the words of the J-Iol)^ Qur’an : 
** Tho\‘ wander bewildered in every valley ” 
(X.WI, l22f»). Therefore a poet, as poet, can- 
not 1><! a .enide, and tliosc who take him for 
(hf.ir fiMulr in the battle-field of life will 
I'vrlainiy .eo astray. When a poet's thought is 
witlanit pnrpo.se or direction, it is obvious that 
his a«'tivity loo must be without purposeful 
direction. Some of Iqbal's contemporary poets, 
who are eonsirlered masters in their own art, 
did mil con.cider him to be a poet in the true 
of that term. 'I'liey contend that he turned 
!ns poetry into an instrument for teaching and 
propagamla which did great harm to his posi- 
tion a.s a [)oct. On the other hand, they 
regard their own freedom and absence of 
restraint as the ver}' essence of poetry. 
In view of such criticisms Iqbal himself used 
to say that lie was not a poet and those who 
c.xpeclcd i^octical ccstacics of him did not 
understand Iiis purpose. It was not the object 
of his art to please or soothe or entertain his 
readers with pretty conceits. 

If absence of restraint and purposeless 
wandering in thought and imagination were the 
essentials of poetry, we would obviously have 
to declare of some of the greatest poets that 
they were no poets at all in the sense of the 
word. But the truth is what a poet himself 
has said of such poets ; ' 
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Do not deny (the worth of these poets) because in the 
verses of these people there is somelbing more than 
poetry. 

From this true picture, which it has 
painted of generality of poets, the Holy Qur*an 
excepts those who combine poetry with 
faith and purity of conduct ; for faith and 
righteous endeavour can surely keep a poet 
from extravagance of thought and expression. 
Who can deny that Iqbal has a very firm faith 
in certain truths that govern life ? He can and 
does wander occasionally in many valleys, but 
there is one straight path to which he invariab- 
ly comes back from 2dl his excursions. There is 
this thing . common between the Masnavi of 
Maulana Rum and the poetry of Iqbal that 
both set out on frequent pleasure trips in 
various directions but invariably find a way 
back to their o^vn real path. It is poetry of 
this kind that has been called a part of pro- 
phethood and it is a poet of this type who 
is said to be divinely inspired. " He is not a 
prophet but has a Book ” 
has' been said of Maulana Rum, and Garami in 
a well-known line has said of Iqbal that he did 
the work of a prophet, though one may not 
call him a prophet (oJf 

It must be apparent to those acquainted 
with Iqbal’s works that, despite his wealth of 
thought and imagery, certain tendencies and 
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preferences are obvious in his poetry. Khudi 
(realization of the Self) is his favourite theme. 
The word had an evil odour in Idamic litera-: 
ture. By his power of song Iqbal turned 
it into one of good repute. By deepening and 
broadening and ennobling the • conception of 
Khudi, Iqbal completely changed its significance 
and implications. To bring about sudi a revo- 
lution in conceptions whidi had been current 
for centuries is not the work of ordinary 
mortals. In the same way he re-evaluated the 
traditional conceptions of Momin (believer), 
Taqdir (predestination), God, man and Islam 
which had been in currency for many decades. 

By natural aptitude and similarity of views 
on life Iqbal has been unusually influenced by 
two thinkers from among his forenmners. 
From among the anciraits of the East he 
acknowledged Rumi as his master and guide, 
while modem Europe presented him with 
Nietzsche’s philosophy of the Self and his idea 
of the Superman, which he regarded with 
approval. From a cursory glance it would 
appear as if in the best portions of his poetry 
Iqbal borrowed either from Rumi or from 
Nietzsche, while some superficial critics have 
even declared that he was no more thm an 
echo of these two thinkers. There is no doubt 
that to Iqbal Rumi’s faith and Nietzsche’s 
unbelief are but two views of the same i)icture : 

(Belief and disbelief both are striving in 
Thy path, confessing that He is One, without 
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an associate). 

There is also no doubt that Iqbal has 
benefited from both. The Maulana's Masnavi 
and his Diwan are a fathomless ocean, and it is 
no easy matter to discover the thread of unity 
in the variety and volume of his thought. 
But he has some distinctive characteristics 
which caught Iqbal's eye. To determine how 
far Iqbal is indebted to his master and what he 
has learnt from him it is necessary first of all 
to define Rumi’s mysticism and know its 
background. We shall then be in a position to 
know how far Iqbal has followed his master, 
how far he has travelled shoulder to shoulder 
with him, and whether there are any problems 
in which Iqbal, impelled by the conations of 
the modern age, has surpassed his master. The 
same procedure will be adopted later in discuss- 
ing Iqbal’s relation to Nietzsche. 

Rumi’s Mysticism 

What is called mysticism is to be met 
with more or less in all great religions. Like 
all basic conceptions about life its definition is 
also extremel}^ difficult. In Islamic mj^stic 
literature alone we come across hundreds 
of definitions, and some definitions are so 
opposed to one another that it seems well-nigh 
impossible to discover anything common 
between them. However, the following elements 
are met with in most mystic systems : 

1. Reality is one. 
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tions that it has become impossible now to 
separate the ones from the others. These 
conceptions made their entry into the Islamic 
world at first in company with philosophy. 
Later, mystics employed them for a rational 
exposition of their own experiences. Similar 
elements are also to be found in the Buddhist 
idea of Nirvana and the Vedantic doctrine 
of pantheism, which has led some orientalists 
to think that mysticism entered Islam from 
Buddhism and Vedanta philosophy. But history 
offers no conclusive proof of it. 

By the time of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi these 
conceptions had become current throughout the 
Islamic world. Besides philosophy and poetry, 
they had even gained admission into the sanc- 
tum of theology, and all fundamental problems 
of theology and metaphysics had been under 
discussion. It is evident from Rumi’s Masnavi 
that the author has an immense wealth of 
thought before him. He is neither a jurist nor 
a philosopher nor yet a poet, but with regard 
to basic truths he possesses a profound compre- 
hension which scorns imitation. He cares little 
for logical contradictions in the expressions of 
his thoughts and sentiments, for it was not his 
object to found a system of philosophy or 
theology. So he adopted verse in place of 
prose as his instrument of expression, which 
helped to maintain consistency of argument 
without the necessit)^ of removing logical incon- 
sistencies. 
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It has often happened in the history of 
thonulit that a great creative thinker takes up 
all I lie philosophies of life that have risen be- 
fore his time, \v('aves together their threads of 
many hues, and out of their contradictions 
creates a new unity. That Plato's philosophy 
is so romprohensive and so profound is due 
solely l<^ the fact that he brought together the 
more important elements of all the theories 
which had been propounded before him concern- 
ing change or non-change of the universe, its 
creation, its concei)tual and perceptual reality, 
etc., and created out of them a new philosophy 
of life. .Such a thinker, if he happens to be a 
great personality, is never content with mere 
’selection. Me floods not care to produce a 
beggar's cloak of patches by putting together 
fractions of conflicting doctrines and theories, 
nor is iiis brain the beggar's bowl containing 
piccc.s of bread of man)^ kinds. A great thinker’s 
ihongiil is aIwa3'S creative. He uses the many 
and contradictoiy opinions current before him 
as his raw materials. In his mind is a new 
picture which he paints with colours of old, 
but whose outlines and features are his own. 
He conceives a new structure, but for its build- 
ing he procures bricks and stones from ancient 
ruins. According to a well-known saying of 
Emerson, contradiction is a bogey of petty 
minds only, who close their eyes to many an 
important fact of life from fear of logical con- 
tradictions. No great thinker was ever frigh- 
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tened by logical contradictions. The deepest 
teachings of religion can only be stated in con- 
tradictions. The ultimate problems of meta- 
physics often become involved in verbal incon- 
sistencies which, how'ever, cause no embarrass- 
ment to any great philosopher. Even modem 
physics has arrived at a conception of matter 
which involves contradiction, viz., that it is 
mere essence and also mere energy, that an 
atom is a particle as well as a current of energy ! 

Jalal-ud-Din Rumi had before him, on one 
side, a vast stmcture of thought of purely 
Islamic origin, which has for its basis a specif 
conception of life and the universe, and a 
peculiar conception of conduct which follows 
from it. On the other side was the vast volume 
of Greek thought which was the creation of 
highest minds. On one side was the wisdom of 
faith and the Qur’an, and on the other the 
product of reason. On one side was logic and 
philosophy, and on the other the wisdom of 
an unlettered Prophet. Added to these were 
the experiences of Sufis, which also present a 
special conception of life. Rumi could not 
wholly ignore any of these bodies of thought. 
Whatever truth he sees in any of them, he puts 
it forth without prejudice and does not at all 
mind which party he might offend thereby, nor 
is he frightened, by the fact that a certain 
opinion is logically inconsistent with another. To 
suppress or ignore obvious and undeniable facts 
of life for the sake of maintaining consistency 
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or harmony in thought does not appeal to him. 
Honesty of thought has more value with him 
than consistency. In aU those religions and 
philosophies which have wrought revolutions in 
the world and discovered new domains in the 
universes of mind or space we come across im- 
portant elements which reason has so far failed 
to harmonize. 

There is great similarity between Maulana 
Rumi and AUama Iqbal. Both are poets of a 
high rank. Both are poets of Islam. The 
poetry of both is philosophic. Both, despite 
being matters of the realms of reason, give pre-. 
ference to experience over reason. Both seek 
to fortify the Self instead of denying its reality. 
Both contend that there is no contradiction 
between the Self and Selflessness if they are 
rightly understood, that one without the other 
is indeed vain and meaningless. Both differ 
with regard to the question of Taqdir (or pre- 
destination) from the opinions held by the 
generality of people. Both believe that Taqdir 
does not mean that the actions of each in- 
dividual have been determined by God before- 
hand, but that Taqdir is nothing more than the 
law of life. Both are evolutionary thinkers. 
Not only man but rather the whole universe is 
rising from a lower to a higher level. There is 
no limit to the progress of man. By the power 
of his desire and purity of endeavour new worlds 
may not only be revealed to man but even 
created by him. Both believe Adam as portray- 
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ed in the Holy Qur*an to be the ideal which 
mankind must strive to realise. Both regard 
endeavour as life and lack of endeavour as 
death. Both believe immortality to be deter- 
mined by endeavour for immortality. Both are 
completely at home with the body of thought 
that had been created before them and seek to 
bring contradictory concepts on to a higher 
level of thought with a view to discovering or 
effecting harmony between them. Owing to 
this natural and inborn similarity between them 
Iqbal considers himself a disciple of Rumi. But 
he is not a disciple of the ordinary aping t5q)e. 
He is a disciple who, by virtue of his faith, is 
dyed deep in the spirit of his master, though 
the freedom of the creative activity of time is 
such that the true successor of Rumi was born 
six centuries after ! So long as there remain 
people in the world who will read Rumi’s 
Masnavi and rejoice in its spiritual raptures, 
Iqbal’s poetry, too, will be read along with it 
and be a source of spiritual nourishment and 
life. 

We shall now take up some of the basic 
conceptions of Rumi and Iqbal and compare 
them by means of quotations. One of those 
basic concepts common to the two is Love, 
which we take up first. 

Love 

In Maulana Rumi’s Masnavi and his Diwan 
otherwise knovn as the Diwan of Shams-i- 
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Tahrcz, we come across lines on the ecstasies of 
love so sweet, so enrapturing and exulting, so 
profound and with all so numerous, that no 
poet in the world’s history can rival or stand 
comparison with him in the treatment of this 
theme. He regards love to be the soul of the 
whole universe, its Alpha and its Omega. By 
virtue of love everything strives incessantly to 
return to the source of its being. The music of 
the flute and the intoxication of wine are both 
by love. The warmth of life in every soul is 
from the fire of love. Love is the secret of life. 
Love is the instrument, and the melting fiery 
strains proceeding from that instrument are 
^so from love. The delight of sight is love and 
it is love that tears the veil aside from the face 
of Being. Conditions, otherwise contradictory, 
are made one and harmonized in the unity of 
love. Love is poison as well as its antidote ; it 
is poverty as well as royalty. The rise and fall 
of the music of being and not being are by love. 
The movements of the stars and the union of 
particles, life’s ecstasies of union and longings of 
growth, and the rise of the lover into the higher 
are all by the miracle of love. Love bums up 
all pettinesses and weaJmesses and is the source 
of ^ higher morals. It is the food of all life 
and the cure of all ills. It kills the ailments 
of false prides and prestige. For mental dis- 
eases love is Plato, for physical ailments Galen. 
Love is the astrolabe, by which hidden mysteries 
may be revealed. It is the cause of movement 
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in the world of matter ; the earth and the 
heavens revolve by virtue of love. It is growth 
in vegetation and motion in sentient beings. 
Love that gives union to the particles of matter, 
love that makes vegetation grow and the love 
that makes animds move and multiply — all 
these loves are found in man. Love, whatever 
its object, is a surge of the primal love and can 
attain to it by growth. That sheer efferve- 
scence of manly \dgour which comes from the 
consumption of food is also a lower form of 
love. The love of this world of colour and 
perfume is a reflex of that real higher eternal 
love. But men should strive to rise from lower 
to higher forms of love and should not stop at 
any one stage, for stoppage is a negation of life. 

In some of his finest poems Iqbal, too, has 
put love and reason in the scales. He is a poet 
of frenzy, power, emotion, intuition and crea- 
tion. For all these he has only one name, and 
that name is love. The contrasting of love and 
reason is a very ancient theme in the history of 
thought. Nietzsche believes that when Greek 
civilization was in its vigour, the Greeks wor- 
shipped Dionysius who was the god of emotion 
and the faculty of creation, and his worshipper 
embraced the deity through the frenzy of love 
and music. The higher creations of Greek 
tragedy were products of the same impulse of 
life. This impulse is found in a larger measure 
in music than in painting and sculpture. It is 
farther from reason, but nearer to fine arts. 
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provided the fine arts do not fall victims to 
rationalism. Among the fine arts, too, music 
is a more faithful reflex of the impulse of life. 
iMusic is a sjnnbolic expression of the root of life. 
Similar ideas about music are to be met with 
among the Muslim Sufis too, who were ena- 
moured of love, and a section of them accord- 
ingly made it a part of worship. Dancing and 
music are a special characteristic of the 
disciples of Rumi. Music is employed by other 
systems of Sufis also for inducing spiritual 
raptures. What Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
have said about music had been said most 
beautifull5^ and with great profundity several 
centuries before in Maulana Rumi's Masnavi. 
How music is related to plunging into the depths 
of life has been expressed nowhere with such 
beauty and power as in the opening verses of 
the Masnavi. Maulana Rumi, by speaking of 
the reed at once in both real and temporal 
senses, has stated his philosophy of life at the 
very commencement of his great work. The 
opening lines are at once a statement of his 
philosophy of music and philosophy of 
mysticism. The reed moves because it re- 
minds the soul of its reality and its home. 
The whole secret of life is in the reed, as 
life is in the body. As intoxication is in the 
wine, so is the frenzy of love in the reed. 
Every heart suffering the pangs of separation is 
moved by music, and the sadder it soun^ the 
sweeter it seems. Ilie logical contradiction in 
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the bases of life becomes one and harmonized 
in music, as it embraces and unites two opposite 
states of pleasure and pain. It is poison as 
weU as its antidote. The reed has two mouths ; 
one touches the truth that is in the player, the 
other throws out its cry into the external 
reality. To listen rightly and let the soul melt 
under its fire is not given to every man. The 
right hearing revesds secrets of life which, if 
they were declared openly, would upset all 
systems of knowledge and conduct. As Rumi 
says : 

In the cadences of music is hidden a secret, which, should 
I declare it, would upset the world. 

About the mandoline (v* ^ S) he says : 


It is dry string, dty wood and dry skin; wherefrom comes 
the voice of the Beloved. 


Nietzsche calls this passion of the soul the 
main source of fine arts. Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, giants of reason though they were, 
admit that higher poetry is bom not of reason 
but of a kind of frenzy, and the poet who lacks 
this frenzy ; cannot, in spite of his mastery of 
language and poetic technique, write the kind 
of poetry that moves the hearts to their depths. 
This idea of frenzy that enlightens or creative 
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madness is common to Rumi, Nietzsche and 
Iqbal. Nietzsche complains that Socrates and 
Pjato declared reason, which is a secondary 
thing, to be real and emotion or the fire of life, 
whicli is real and the source of all creative 
activit5^ to be unreal, and by so doing laid the 
foundations of a culture and a philosophy 
winch was made up of the warp and woof of dry 
logic. Plato, though himself a poet, proposed 
to banish all poets from the “Republic ” he has 
sketched, but admitted the value of music for 
the sole reason that it would help to maintain 
intellectual poise. Plato*s idea of music differs 
from Nietzsche and Rumi's intuitive emotional 
conceptions. In Plato's opinion m5d:hology or 
the stories of gods and goddesses, which were 
really faculties of nature personified by popifiar 
imagination, being opposed to reason were idle 
tales which could be utilized for the education 
of children and ignorant masses as diplomatic 
falsehoods, but had no further worth or mean- 
ing. In modern times, first Nietzsche and 
then Iqbal have attacked the Socratic-Platonic 
philosophy of life ; for the former two worship 
Dionysius instead of Apollo. In Asrar-i-KhvM 
Iqbal calls Plato a sheep : 

Plato, that ancient ascetic and sage, was one of the 
ancient flock of sheep. 

This bitter criticism owes itself to that 
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powerful attack on Plato’s rationalism which 
was delivered by Nietzsche, who contends that 
the emotional and aesthetic attitude is far 
superior to inteUectualism. Iqbal has hundreds 
of verses written from this point of view. As 
Nietzsche and Rumi prefer music to logic, so 
does Iqbal consider poetry to be a surer 
approach to Reality than philosophy. The 
main spring of religion, too, like that of poetry 
and music, is the passion of life or the emotion 
of love. Nietzsche looks upon the teaching of 
science or a surely intellectual education to be a 
brainless occupation. He complains that tea- 
chers at schools and universities have made 
education so lifeless that no soul can receive 
the least warmth from it, and mere imparting 
of information stirs no creative emotion. Real 
creativeness is stirred only when the inner 
chords of nature and intuition are struck. He 
deplores that eyen an absorbing subject like 
history is taught in such a dry manner that it 
neither creates any enthusiasm about life nor 
gives birth to any high ideals. Thisf, he 
believes, is due to the fact that these worship- 
pers of cold reason have not yet been able to 
escape the spell of Socrates and Plato. Simi- 
larly, many teachers and critics of poetry are 
perfect strangers to the spirit of poetry. They 
take up an excellent poem, ruin it by getting 
involved in silly discussions on grammar, dic- 
tion and philosophy and call it exposition ! In 
the same manner, they try to purge religious 
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scriptures of their m5H:hological elements and to 
evaluate them by pure reason and logic, where- 
^ the ideological structure of religious m3d:hs, 
which has sprung from the emotion of life, is 
far nearer to the facts of life than logic. . Kant 
and Schopenhauer have broken the idol of 
reason by delimiting the functions of logic and 
reason to the external phenomena. This gives 
Nietzsche hope that probably, after this big 
idol has been shattered, the German nation 
will again return to a free and natural creative 
activity and create music, poetry, drama and 
romance that will spring from the depths of 
life rather than from the pretty commercialism 
of profit and loss, and whose truths will then be 
measured by the standards of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle's logic. 

There is no doubt that during that period 
of his poetry which gave birth to Asrar-i-Khtidi 
Iqbal was under the influence of Nietzsche. 
Besides the internal evidences of Asrar-i^Khudi, 
which are many and dear, I have also some 
personal knowledge to go upon. During his 
sojourn in Europe, Iqbal was much impressed 
by the philosophy, of Nietzsche whom he later 
described as a believer in heart and a disbeliever 
by intellect. By the dawn of the twentieth 
century Nietzsche’s thought had shaken the 
worid of intellect and ethics like an earthquake. 
Iqbal was then in Europe, engaged in a deep 
study of the undent smd modem philosophy of 
the West. Most young, poets and philosophers 
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of Europe were then enamoured of this icono- 
clastic thinker. One critic likened him to a 
mad bull which had entered a china shop and 
smashed all the priceless pieces. Iqbal has 
used the same simile with a slight change in 
the following line : 

A mad man vrent to a' glass factory. 

Every reformer is an iconoclast. Nietzsche 
who, besides being a poet and thinker, was 
also a little mad, (absorbed) had plied his 
iconoclastic rod in' the idol- house of establish- 
ed values and concepts with supreme disregard 
of consequences. Many idols had been smashed 
while others were toppling to their fall. 

Those who had despaired of the decrepi- 
tude and hypocrisy of the established religion 
and traditional morality, but had not 'the 
courage to raise a voibe against them, or who 
had yet formed no clear notion of how the 
needed change could be effected, felt from the 
teachings of Nietzsche as if a new prophet had 
risen, who held forth the man of the future 
rather than of the present. 

Until one knows the central foundational 
• ideas of Nietzsche, it is difftcult to determine 
which aspects of his teaching influenced Iqbal 
and wherein he could not agree with the 
former. There is apparently no unity or sys- 
tem in the thoughts of Nietzsche. His thought 
underwent many changes in the different 
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periods of his life, and things which he had at 
one lime extolled without reserve became later 
the objects of unsparing hatred with him. 
Tliere is conflict between his works and many 
of his utterances sound like a mad man’s rav- 
ings. The best that one can do is to sift and 
take hold of the more prominent tendencies in 
his thought, and determine on the basis of these 
what on the whole was his philosophy of life. A 
brief sketch of his basic ideas is as follows : — 

Religion 

1. Nietzsche denies God. He believes 
that man cannot free himself from his present 
low, slave-status and make any progress until 
the idea of God is wiped out dean from his 
heart. So long as man believed in gods and 
mysteries, science and philosophy could not 
come into being, and until he shatters this last 
big idol, man will never rise to any higher level 
of life. 

2. Nietzsche is a deadly foe of Christian- 
ity. It is a fact that no man before him had 
ever laid the axe to the very roots of Christian- 
ity in the thorough, ruthless way that Nietzsche 
did. 

The attack that Islam had made before . 
him on Christianity was not far-reaching 
enough. The Muslims hdd the person of Jesus 
to be holy and his original teaching to be sound, 
and more than half of Christian do^as were 
incorporated by them in their .own faith. The 
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free thinkers, too, who rose from the bosom of 
Christendom'' admired the personal moral lifenf 
Jesus and only repudiated his mirades as 
superstition. Nietzsche denounced Christianity 
as the greatest enemy of human progress, and 
is not prepared for any compromise with it. 
According to him, religions are of two kinds : (1) 
religions of affirmation which say * yes * to liie, 
and (2) religions of negation which say 'no' to 
life. In other words, there are religions which 
accept life as a blessing and seek to make 
it better and happier, while there are others 
which look upon life as a curse and seek to 
escape it. Nietzsche calls Christianity and 
Buddhism religions of negation, and, therefore, 
for the growth, fulness and ennoblement of life 
he believes it necessary that these two religions 
should be utterly ann&iilated from thought as 
wdl as from practice. From the point of view 
of historical growth, he thinks, Christianity was 
a revolt of the weak and the slaves against 
their masters. In the battle of life, when one 
has not the power for frontal attack deception 
,and meekness can also serve as good Weapons. 
By reversing values the slaves dedared their 
destitution and poverty to be a great blessing 
and real wealth, and began to teach that the 
weak and hdpless, the poor and the needy, the 
homeless and the penniless, those who turn the 
other cheek when slapped on one and do forced 
labour, — these alone were fit to enter the 
kingdom of God. The ignorant are better thdn 
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the learned, they tanght ; the poor are pre- 
ferred over the wealthy, the helpless over the 
mighty. The beauty of nature was a delusion, 
and the life of the world was the everlasting 
pimishment of Adam’s sin. According to 
Nietzsche, it was by these weapons that the 
Jews defeated the Romans, the slaves over- 
threw their masters, and the tigers became 
lambs.' 

Morals 

Nietzsche denies tha,t good and evil are eter- 
nally predetermined absolute categories. He is 
a believer in evolution and in the struggle of life. 
He hol<k that life, for its own growth and well- 
being, decides at various stages of its evolu- 
tionary career what things are good and what 
are bad for a particular stage. It is possible 
that an act whidi was good at one stage may 
become evil at. another stage. At first, the 
terms * good ’ and * evil ’ were applied to con- 
sequences ; later they began to be applied to 
acts leading to those consequences. Still later 
these terms came to be employed for motives 
and intentions, until at last men themselves 
came to be called good or bad. Being a 
philologist, Nietzsche tried to prove from the 
evidence of language that virtue originally 
meant power and the vfrtuous man was the man 
of power. The practice should be revived, 
because calling the weak and the humble 
virtuous only leads to the decay of the human 
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race. Morals are of two types : master morality 
and slave morality. The search of truth, 
courage, unwillingness to measure life by. 
pleasure and sorrow or profit and loss, and 
eve^-kind of positive and life-promoting 
activity are proofs of master morality, while 
every kind of cowardice, refusal to throw off 
the chains of tradition and custom, humi- 
lity and meekness, contentment and lack 
of endeavour, alms-giving, mildness and fear of 
consequences, in short ^ varieties of negative 
virtues belong to slave morality. Christianity 
and Buddhism, according to Nietzsche, teach 
slave morality. He, on the contrary, teaches 
that every way of life or thought which makes 
one strong is good, while every other way 
of life or thought which springs from weak- 
ness, or makes one weak, is evil. The higher 
type of man should be a hunter, whereas 
the true Christian is a tame, domestic animal 
-whose blood runs cold. Sympathy that sheds 
tear weakens the sympathiser as well as the 
one to whom sympathy is shown. The giver 
and the receiver of alms are both abased there- 
by, for alms-giving is an obstruction in the 
course of evolution. In the battle of life, 
natural selection is the right law for the pro- 
creation of better types, and he who tries to 
save the weak is an enemy of human progress. 
According to Nietzsche, whatever morals man- 
kind has created are an obvious lie, though the 
lie was useful and expedient, because the brute 
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in man could not be humanized except by 
deception. But for the fictions and falsehoods 
of religion and morality, man could have re- 
mained a brute. He was made to believe that 
he was a being of a high order and under this 
delusion accepted the regiment of harsh rules. 
The established moral codes are founded mostly 
on custom and tradition. One who obeys tradi- 
tion is called good, while one who disobeys it is 
considered bad. To walk in beaten paths is easy, 
and most people are good merely from habit and 
convenience. To think for oneself and act on 
one’s own decisions requires exertion and is not 
always expedient. No action is good or bad in 
itself. Society or the state in its own interest 
determines what is good or bad. There is no such 
thing as sin in reality ; everything is innocent,. 
By change of conditions evil becomes good and 
good evil. The man who chalks out his course 
of action according to the dictates of wisdom 
is yet unborn ; evolution has only taken its first 
step yet in this direction. Time will come 
, when the life of man will be guided by wisdom 
instead of by religion or morality. The rays 
of that sun which will rise in the future fall at 
present on the peaks of the human soul, while 
the lower valleys are yet dark and covered by 
dense fog. 

Religion and the fine arts have been the 
mother and nurse of the race of man, but when 
one attains youth, one needs neither the mother 
nor the nurse. 
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Political FMosophy 

We may now study Nietzsche*s ideas on 
political philosophy. He contends that all 
high civilizations have sprung in countries 
where people were divided into two classes : 
one of workers under compulsion, the other of 
free and voluntary^ workers. One objection 
against war is that it blinds the conqueror and 
fills the vanquished with envy and hatred. In 
its favour one might say that, so far as the 
growth of civilization is concerned, war is a 
kind of sleep from which men wake up with 
fresh vigour for constructive work. 

Communists contend that the division of 
property and capital is based on injustice and 
high-handedness. But the fact of matter 
is that the whole civilization is based on fraud 
and slavery and high-handedness. These things 
run in the warp and woof of civilization and 
cannot be cured by any sudden revolution. 
They can be eradicated only by a gradual 
growth of the sense of fairness and justice. 

The division of the peoples into nations 
will disappear in the Europe of the future. 
Nietzsche is an enemy of democracy, and Iqbal, 
too, has been critical of it in several of his 
poems. Nietzsche is opposed to democracy, 
because, he says, it is a way of suppressing free 
men of a higher type. The laws and mords in 
a democracy are based on the idea of human 
equality, and religions like Christianity, which 
encourage the growth of the base and the weak- 
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minded, have been responsible for spreading the 
false notion that all men are equal. It is a mani- 
fest delusion to which facts of history lend no 
support. Evolution tends to the creation of 
men of a higher type who think differently from 
their contemporaries, whereas the religions and 
laws based on the idea of equality consider 
such persons to be a public menace and seek, 
in every possible way, to destroy them. Life 
has never made any progress by public vote ; 
that the masses are cattle is proverbial. 

CXmiI 

As imitating the masses leads one astray, we refuse to 

walk in the way that has been trodden by the caravan. 

Nietzsche is an evolutionary thinker, but 
his point of view differs somewhat from the 
standpoint of other evolutionary philosophers. 
Darwin and Spencer and their followers hold 
that struggle for survival or the battle of life is 
a war of species whose object, if there is one, 
is that one species may become stronger and 
fitter for the maintenance of life than others. 
On the other hand, when Nietzsche speaks of 
the Superman, he has in mind not the race but 
the. individual. According to him, history and 
nature tend or ought to tend 'to create individuals 
of a higher type, who would be exempt from 
the laws of social equality, who should be free 
in reality and not imitators, who should value 
truth above every consideration i gain or loss. 
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who should be above those distinctions of good 
and evil which are bom of fear and hope, who 
should be their own law-givers, and who would 
consider everything that helps the growth of 
life to be good and ever5d:hing that strangles 
life to be evil. If life had depended on the 
opinion of the masses, man would have re- 
mained lower than the lower animals. Even 
in those political groups which are apparently 
organized democratically, important decisions 
are made really by a few powerful individuals, 
while others follow them like sheep. Democ- 
racy is helpless in crises and in a nation’s hour of 
peril. At the present time all great dictators 
and reformers agree with Nietzsche in his 
hatred of democracy, while in antiquity Plato’s 
Republic was in fact a powerful attack on 
democracy. He contended that a democracy 
that could accuse a man like Socrates of ruin- 
ing public morals and of being an enemy of 
mankind, and condemn him to drink the cup of 
hemlock, could not be commended anywise. A 
democracy of this type is in reality a conspira- 
cy of men of low type against those of a higher 
type. In such a democracy men of narrow 
views and coarse minds with love of power 
manage to obtain control over the state, in 
which men of higher type can never flourish. 
Plato entered this protest against democracy at 
a time when his compatriots loved democracy 
and considered it the best form of government. 
Nietzsche denounced it at a time when the 
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whole West had become enamoured of it. 
Iqbal, too, presented the naked truth about it 
at a time when British imperialism and Wes- 
tern ideas were casting a spell over Eastern 
nations. Karl Marx and Lenin characterize the 
Christian church as opium for the masses, but 
Nietzsche contended that democracy and 
socialism, too, were a conspiracy of the masses 
and slave peoples, that they were a way of life 
which prevented the growth of higher minds. 
Iqbal calls democracy a trap invented by capi- 
talists. Jalal-ud-Din Rumi declares the masses 
to be “ slow- footed companions '* and feels dis- 
gust for them. Ghalib, another philosophic 
poet of the same mind, holds the masses for a 
herd of donkeys and says in his peculiar humor- 
ous way that all are donkeys, though some are 
for Christ to ride upon while others are fit only 
for the anti-Christ. Ghalib’s characterization is 
really so apt and fine that had Nietzsche heard 
of it, he would certainly have admired it. 
Iqbal, too, has at times given expression to the 
same thought very acutely. At one place he 
says it is the same demon of despotism which 
masquerades in the garb of democracy. At 
another he denounces the democracy of the 
equality type in the following words : 

ooT ^ 

You cannot create the thought of a man from the brains 
of two hundred donkeys. 

Nietzsche’s influence over Iqbal is not so 
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apparent in Payanv-i-Mashriq as in Asrar-i-Khudi 
thought herein oto are to be found lines which 
show that he stiU considered some aspects of 
Nietzsche’s teaching to be true and worth pro- 
pagation. The direction of the religious mind 
is usually towards God and the aim of mystic- 
ism, Eastern or Western, Islamic or non- 
Islamic, is the knowledge and realization of 
God. But the quest of man before the quest of 
God, which is a distinctive feature of Iqbal’s 
poetry, is common to him and Nietzsche. 
Islamic mysticism was not a stranger to this 
thought. Abdul Karim Jibi’s famous work AU 
Insanr-ul-Kamil presents the same philosophy 
metaphysically. Maulana Rumi’s Masnavi 
and Diwan have many lines on this subject, 
while the universe-subjugating Adam of Holy 
Qur’an inspires similar thoughts. This manner 
of thought had almost died out from among the 
Muslims through the vicissitudes of time when 
Iqbal, all of a sudden, proclaimed it with such 
vehemence that it sounded as if he had created 
a new philosophy of life. In the modem age, 
Nietzsche fixed his eyes so completely on the 
exaltation of man that no room for God was left 
in his thought. He is neither a theist nor an 
atheist ; he is a humanist, but the man he 
adores is not the man that is in front of him. 
His Adam is yet unborn, and to bring him into 
being is, in the eyes of Nietzsche, the foremost 
object of evolution. The quest of the ideal 
man is not peculiar to Nietzsche or Iqbal. The 
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?toiy is wi'll Uinnvn of Diogenes, the Cynic, 
\vh«i with a lump in his hand in broad daylight 
was walking abont in the market. Jicccntricas 
they mnsidcred him to .be, the people asked 
what he was searching for with a lamp in broad 
tlayli.eid, to which he replied that he was look- 
ing for a man. When told that a whole con- 
cemrse of people was in front of him, lie said 
they were cr<'atnres of a low degree and not a 
* man ' among them. It is the same Diogenes 
whom Knmi calls * Shaikh,’ and whose philo- 
soi)hy he has <*.\ pounded in the form of a story 
in lines which bjbal so loved that he quoted 
th«*m on the tille-jiagc of Asrar-i-Khudi : 

li ^ ^ ^ ^ « 1 ^Skw 

L« 1 ^ %rS 

m\%\ CUdb ^rS3\ 

Yc'ti'rdny the Shaikh was goinc round the city with a 
for. he sai<l, * 1 am tired of cattle and wild beasts 
and yearn for a man. My heart grieves sore over my 
iloth'ful companions, and I am in search of a * Lion of 
Ood * and a might])* Rustam.' I said, what we seek is 
nr>t p()s*-'ihlc of achievement. He replied, * I seek what is 
not p<i---*iblc to achieve.’ 

Iqbal’s ideas on this subject meet those of 
Muslim thinkers, especially Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, 
on one side, and Nietzsche on the other. The 
only difference is that while in Rumi and Iqbal 
God is also there, with Nietzsche, in his own 
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words, “ Gk)d is dead,” and so long as man 
continues to worship this corpse, he will not 
awake to his own true self, and will not . be able 
to make any progress. It was not possible for 
Iqbal to deny &d like Nietzsche, but we can- 
not ignore the fact that when he compares man 
with other beings in several of his poems, in an 
elegant and humorous manner he gives prefer- 
6nce-to man. Even when he confronts man 
and God, he scores a point against the latter : 

f > 1 jLui ^ 1 

cu^u>ys v-rf.' 3* 

f i T j Lil > ^,1 u ^ 

Adam is the instrument on which the music of love is 
played. He reveals secrets, yet himself is a secret. He 
(God) created the world and Adam beautified it I Doubt- 
less he claims equality with God. 

^ 

^ 1 kXsi. 1 ^ 1 iAa. 

^ I jJo lAjl, 

Being God means the burden of administering the uni- 
verse ; O God. this being God must be a headache. _ But 
being a worshipper 1 By the grace of God, it is a 
heartache, not a headache 1 

In that poem, too, in which occurs the line 
\ y (Thou didst create the 

night, and I made the lamp) he speaks of man 
as supplementing the creation of God. About the 
conception of God there is an idea among 
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Muslim thinkers and free-thinking Westerners 
that man conceives of God after himself and 
makes every god he worships after hiS own 
image. According to the Bible, God made man 
after His own image. The saifie .idea is to be 
found in Islamic literature : ^jydi\ ^ ^yUuSVi jii;, 
A Muslim poet has turned it around and makes 
the Adored ask the adorer : 

“ Thou hast fashioned Me after thyself. What then didst 
thou see outside thee ? " . 

Of the same category is the saying of Voltaire 
that God made man after His own image, but 
man returned His munificence by fashioning 
him after his own image ! There is a quatrain 
in Piam-i-Mdshriq of me same import : 

Jl«x<o 

" I carved the idol after my own self and. conceived God 
afttf my own face. It is hard for me to get out of my- 
self ; in whatever condition 1 am, I worship my own 
self.” 

Iqbal does not deny God as Nietzsche did, but 
he takes liberties with Him and at times even 
becomes saucy. His well-known poem 05^ 
is the product of the same saucy mood. When 
Iqbal -finds similar Hnes in Rumi, he likes them 
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SO much that he makes them his own without 
acknowledgment. There is a famous couplet of 
Rumi : 

<* Under the towers of His Majesty there stand men who 
capture angels and prophets and God Almighty Him- 
sefi.” 

Iqbal has given expression to the same 
idea in the following line : 

“ O man of courage, cast thy noose on God Himself.*' 

It is not theft or plagiarism. It only shows 
that Iqbal and Rumi were of like mind and 
nature. Love, worship and realization of God 
are the common and ancient themes of religion 
and religious philosophy. But to teach men 
that they should ‘ capture ' or "hunt* prophets, 
angels and God Himself is a rare conceit. Rumi, 
Nietzsche and Iqbal are all three remarkably 
bold in this matter. It is quite distinct from 
the usual poetical or mystic mood of self-exal- 
tation. That the aim of man’s life should be to 
seek God is a common theme. But Iqbal 
reverses the notion and says that before seeking 
God it is more proper for the individual to seek 
his own self, because "* God Himself is in search 
of man.” 

Taqdir 

Most religions teach that man is fettered 
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the WTit of destiny or is in the chains of 
Karma. But Rumi and Iqbal have both put a 
new construction on the idea of destiny. They 
believe that man can himself become the 
builder of liis destiny, that the Momin (be- 
liever) is himself the destiny of God, so that 
when he changes his own self, his destiny also 
changes. Rumi interprets the saying os 

in a most beautiful manner. The pen of 
destiny has become dry, what was destined has 
been written and determined, and there is no 
more room for addition or alteration. The 
commonalty understands thereby that every 
man's actions have been fixed beforehand and 
whatever good or evil is done by him is done by 
God’s will. Nonetheless, liis actions are liable 
to punishment or reward. There is not only 
logical contradiction in this mode of thought, 
but it also shakes the foundations of moral 
responsibility. Moral responsibility without 
freedom of choice is a meaningless thing. Rumi 
argues that what is called Taqdir is only 
another name for the law of life, and obviously 
no law can be law unless it is free from the pos- 
sibility of change or repeal. It is true, he says, 
that destiny is immutable, and the law of God 
cannot be changed. And the law of God is 
that if you steal, you and the society you 
belong to shall be exposed to certain conse- 
quences; and if you speak the truth, certain 
beneficial efforts will follow. God does not 
compel any one to steal, tdl lies or speak the 
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truth. Actions proceed from free choice, but 
their consequences are predetermined, that is, 
they follow from the law which governs the 
universe and every individual soul. According 
to the Holy Quran God does not change the 
condition of a people until they change their 
own sdves, which means that God conditions 
His own activity by the activity of the people, 
and has only stated an immutable law of life, 
which, while it leaves the human will free to 
make its own choice, works as changeless 
destiny. Iqbal turns frequently to this subject 
in his poems and has dealt with it also in his 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam : 

or* ^ H?? 

*' Do not fetter thyself with the chains of Taqdir, for with 
this canopy of heaven there is a way out. If thou dost 
not believe rise and discover that no sooner hast thou 
released thy feet findest thou a free field." 

Iqbal believes that the building of a new Adam 
who should create a new world and a new 
destiny is possible. He says — ^if thou change 
thyself, it will be no wonder if the East and the 
West, the North and the South also change. 
According to Iqbal, there is no ready-made plan 
preserved on any tablet beforehand of the limit- 
less possibilities of the evolution of life. As it 
marches forth in its creative activity, it goes on 
moulding its own destiny. 
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*' Thou saycst, man is made of dust and is a prisoner in tiiis 
world of birth and decay. But nature, by its miraculous 
power, has laid the foundations of an ocean on his 
brook.” 

Life is free like the bird that perches awhile on 
a house-top ; it is not a prisoner like the bird 
that has been caught in a net. There is change 
in the flow of time as well as in the human soul. 
The sword of life, fortified by blows of fate and 
sharpened by the whetstone of destiny, carves 
its ovTi path. Besides religion, Iqbal complains 
also of philosophy that it has not yet abandoned 
the worship of reason, that it might find a way 
to the development of personality. Philosophy, 
like conventional religion, laclra courage and 
pride. Thinkers have shattered many supersti- 
tions, but have not yet arrived at the self-con- 
scious man who should be informed with creat- 
tive vigour by the power of love. They are 
still worshipping ancient idols in this idol-house 
of being. How can they be expected to cast 
the noose on God, angds and prophets, when 
they have not yet captured msin even ? 

Conventional Values 

The man, who does not believe in Taqdir 
as conceived by the common people, cannot be 
expected to be a worshipper of conventional 
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values. The man who seeks to preserve his 
individuality even against God is not the one to 
follow in the beaten tracks of others. Iqbal is 
a determined foe of convention or blind imita- 
tion and holds sin committed by free choice to 
be better than aped virtue : 

t>«s 1 j ^ ^ j I 

^ \jS 

" If ihou accomplish something unique, it is virtue even if 
it is a sin.** 

Similar ideas are to be met with frequently 
in Nietzsche and Rumi. Once I had a talk \vith 
Iqbal on this subject and said there was a very 
peculiar line in Rumi*s Matimawi in which he 
has compared quietism and psLssivity with 
active endeavour, namely, 

(Purposeless activity is better than slumber). 
Iqbal’s face beamed with pleasure on hearing 
the line and praised it highly. In his early 
poems Iqbal characterized conventionalism as 
self-murder. Later, all his life, he returned to 
the subject again and again : 

" How long will thou beg like Moses on Mount Sinai ? 
Bring forth the flames of Sinai from thy own dust.'* 

There is a quatrain in Piain-i-Mashriq : 
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*' If thou art aware of thy o\vn worth and power, create an 
<Kcan from thy devr. My heart, how long wilt Aon beg 
light of (he moon ? Lighten thy .night rvith thine own 
breath.” 

How could the man who proclaimed the 
teaching of Khudi bear to follow in the foot- 
steps of others, whereas he does not even want 
to believe in God at the bidding of others ? 
He is in search of a free man who sees God in 
the light of his own awakened self. Only he 
who regards man as the soul of the universe 
.can have the courage to say : 

''‘***?0 0 ^ ^ ji uTL ^ 

” Step ever more fearlessly in the path of life, for in this 
whole expanse of the universe there is none beside thee." 

The earth is our wine-shop, the heavens 
are no more than the circulation of our own 
cup, and the world is but a prologue of our 
story. The aping of conventions spells death 
to the being whose essence is creativeness. 
When the creative energy of an individual or 
a people dies out and the stream of life be- 
comes sluggish, they take the easier road of 
conventions and limitation. Wherever there 
is imitation of conventions it is obvious that 
life is dead and gone. On this subject Iqbal 
has travelled some way with Bergson, the 
essence of wliose philosophy is that life is 
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change and creativeness. In those aspects of 
it which are stationary and are governed by 
conventions, it has ceased to be the restless 
wane, it ought to be and has become matter and 
body and mathematics. The movements of 
matter and body are bound by one law and are 
predetermined like mathematics. Iqbal puts 
the following in the mouth of Bergson : 

" In my soul that life made the picture of a body, the 
desire of self-expression made this rose two>faced. Rest- 
less life has a thousand manifestations; but when it falls 
into the habit of one expression only, it becomes a body.” 

Iqbal often advises against imitation and 
conventionalism as a means of fortifying the 
self. It is a common characteristic of all great 
reformers of humanity that they were not 
imitators of conventions and always sought to 
create new values. But by a strange irony of 
fate their followers turned their free created 
values into fortresses of convention. The real 
followers of prophets are those who ignore the 
beaten paths of tradition. Most individuals 
and communities get so bound up in the fetters 
of their real or imaginary past that the spirit 
of self-determination dies out in them and they 
become blind followers of established traditions, 
when such peoples are ground under the heels 
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of a despotism, their so-called reformers ascribe 
their degradation and misfortune to their 
people’s becoming free in their ways and 
slackening in their devotion to tradition, where- 
as the truth is generally quite the other way 
about. So long as fallen races remain chained 
to their past, it becomes difficult and even im- 
possible for them to create a new life for them- 
selves. Iqbal says fearlessly : 

^ V* 

j 

, " What a fine thing it wonld be if people who seek to live 
good lives, released themselves from the fetters of the 
past I If following tradition had been a virtue, the 
Prophet, too, would have walked in the footsteps of his 
ancestors.” 

Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 

Iqbal has written two or three pieces on 
Nietzsche in Piam-i-Mashriq, and there is one 
poem on Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, in which 
their philosophies are compared in a parable. 
Schopenhauer's is a philosophy of pessimism 
and despair. Some philosophies and religions 
are on the whole, pessimistic in their view of 
life, but in Schopenauer’s philosophy such a 
powerful attempt has been made to fortify the 
bases of the pessimistic view that pessimism 
has become by itself a theory of life. Accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer all phenomena of life are 
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the product of an all-pervasive blind will. A 
blind and purposeless will to live is striving to 
manifest itself in every way. Sorrow, misery 
and pain are its necessary outcome. As the 
source of life is a blind will, no remedy is possi- 
ble of it. Pain and misery instead of happiness 
and well-being increase with every progress of 
knowledge and civilization. The struggle of life 
is a struggle of selfishess and greed, which is a 
source of misery to the vegetable and mineral 
worlds and to animals and men alike. Where 
there is life, there is conflict and misery and 
unhappiness. Schopenhauer thought this was 
also the teaching of Buddhism and Vedant. 
Flight from life is the best and truest ideal to 
seek. 

Some basic concepts are common to both 
Nietzche and Schopenhauer. Both believe that 
the will to live is the source of life. But they 
differ in this that whereas according to Scho- 
penhauer life is a mere effort to continue to 
exist and every being strives to maintain its 
own self at the expense of others, Nietzche 
makes a little change in this view and says that 
life is not merely a will to live but rather a will 
to power. Every effort is one way or another 
an effort to add to one's power. Life is not, 
therefore, purposeless, because its purpose is 
acquisition of power, and it should not, there- 
fore, be measured in terms of pleasure and pain. 
The only true gain and loss is the gain or loss 
of power. All other gains and losses are illu- 
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sory. The cure of the hardships of life is not 
flight therefrom, but fortification of one’s 
power. Ever}^ obstacle is a challenge to one’s 
l^ower, and abundance of life rather than flight 
from it should be the true principle of conduct. 
There are other stages and limitless possibilities 
beyond those which life has already attained in 
the course of its evolution. The superstitious, 
pleasure-loving man, who worships others and 
is a product of ancient moralities and religions 
is but a bridge which must be passed over in 
order that the superman be born. Brave and 
valiant men should be bom instead of the weak 
pulings who wail over life. All those religions, 
and philosophies which teach flight from life are 
wrong, and those only are right which are . 
affirmative towards life and promote the urge to 
growth. Pessimism is a disease in life ; the man 
of sound body and mind delights in the struggle 
of life and like the mountain torrent goes danc- 
ing over difficulties. Iqbal has expounded this 
difference in Schopenhauer’s and Nietzche’s 
philosophies of life in a poem which opens with 
the following couplet : 

" A bird dew from his nest for a fight in a garden, and a 
thorn from a rose twig pricked its delicate body. ” 

He not only cried from bodily pain, but began 
also to revile the nature of the world’s rose- 
garden. He thought the rose a mere fancy and 
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the thorn the true reality. Being very sensitive 
he began to feel the heartaches of all the birds 
in the ^den. The stain in the tulip's heart, 
he fancied, was the blood of some innocent 
victim. He thought the rose to be tatters of a 
sorrow-stricken one’s garment, the nightingale’s 
song the mourner’s cry, the spring a delusion 
and the brook a mirage and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the whole garden was founded on 
pain, sorrow and delusion. This mournful 
realization smote his heart so deep that his song 
turned into blood and began to flow from his 
eyes. By chance a lapwing heard the wail and 
was moved with pity. He drew the thorn with 
his beak and advised him not to cry. The 
nature of life was not evil, he said. Only the 
pearl of gain was hidden in the pocket of loss. 
The rose produces gold by tearing its breast, 
and the true cure of pain is to know pain. If 
one became used to thorns, one would oneself 
become a rose-garden. 

Nietzsche on Christianity 

Piain-i-Mashriq has another poem on 
Nietzsche, to which Iqbal has added the follow- 
ing footnote : 

“ Nietzsche has made a powerful attack on 
Christian ethics. His brain is an unbeliever 
because he denies God, though in some ethical 
aspects his thought is . very close to Islam. 
‘His heart is a believer, though his brain 
denies.’ The Holy Prophet uttered a similar 
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vcnlicl on an Arab i^oct Umayya ibn-ul-Salat : 

(" his tongue believed while 
his heart disbelieved "). 

The pjHMn is short and consists only of four 
couplets, blit every c<uiplel rcilcctssome aspect 
of Nie(7.sche's philosophy. Besides, Iqbal has 
also stated very clearly in these verses his own 
attitude towards Nietzsche's teaching and 
pointed out in passing its relation to the teach- 
ings of Islam : 

i?./ ‘y / 

f »« U > .A)« il S «AJ I tXSfM 

* • y ✓ y •• 

UxIsm ,V)<v«L jt fXtX/uii 
(.yUa 

0*1 Lit j)\ j\ iI^IXmO j\S 

** Ills voice is a peal o{ thunder. Those who desire sweet 
Hones sluiiild fly from him. He has thrust a sword into 
the iicart of the West, his hands arc red with the blood of 
Christianity. Me has built his house of idols on the 
foundations of Islam, his heart is a bcliorer, though his 
brain denies. Enter the fire of this Nimrod fearlessly, 
for if thou hast the faith of Abraham, thou shalt not bum. 
Instead, the fire itself will become a garden for thee." 

These verses call for a little more explana- 
tion. What was Nietzsche’s attack on Chris- 
tianity based on ? Free-thinkers, scientists, 
rationalists, evolutionalists and atheists, all had 
attacked Christianity from different standpoints 
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before Nietzsche and have done so since. But 
the standpoint from which Nietzsche made the 
attack and the boldness with which he did it 
are without precedent. Some had attacked the 
tyranny of the Church, others had attacked its 
stories of miracles, while still others had called 
into question the myths about the birth and 
death of Jesus. But the way Nietzsche de- 
nounced Christianity and its philosophy of life 
as the enemy of mankind and of progress, had 
not been done by any one else before. He calls 
Christianity a revolt of slaves, which subverted 
the high-mind master morality, destroyed the 
last elements of Greek and Roman civilization 
and put up a great obstacle in the path of life’s 
evolution. All men are equal. All are bom 
sinful. Ignorance and folly are more pleasing 
to God than reason and knowledge. The slave 
is better than his master. Heaven is for the 
poor, the needy and the weak. Strength is sin 
and helplessness the greatest virtue. This body, 
this matter and this world are contemptible, 
and the world beyond the grave is the only real 
world. According to Nietzsche, a teaching of 
this kind can spring only among slaves. It 
befits slaves only and they alone can understand 
and appreciate it. Man cannot escape physical 
and spiritual death unless he exterminates this 
teaching root and brandi. Nietzsche made this 
attack on Christianity from the same stand- 
point from which Islam had attacked it before. 

^ There is no monasticism in 
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Islam — ^\vas the cry of battle against that very 
teaching of Christianity. Nietzsche classifies 
religions into two groups, those that take a 
positive and those that adopt a negative attitude 
towards life, or, in Nietzsche’s own words, those 
that say ‘ yes ’ to life and others that say ‘ no 
According to this classification. Buddhism and 
Christianity belong to the group that says ' no ’ 
to life, and” Islam to the one that sa5'S * yes 
Nietzsche did not arrive at this truth through 
the teachings of any religion. He hates religion, 
hates the God of religion and denies Him. 
Nevertheless, his opinion on the reality of life is 
so correct that, in the words of Iqbsd, he has 
arrived at the ^’iew-point of Islam in his own 
disbelieving way. Iqbal appreciates onl}^ that 
aspect of Nietzsche’s teaching which is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the teaching of Islam, and 
Iqbal let himself be influenced by Nietzsche, 
because the former had already been affected 
by this aspect of Islam. Islam calls Jihad an 
affirmation of faith and teaches that Jihad is 
the monasticism of Islam. According to Islam, 
life, despite its hardships and struggles, is a 
blessing, to beautify and fortify which is the 
duty of every Muslim. Islam understood nature 
truly, calls itself as nature itself and says that 
man has been created in accordance mth 
nature. Evolution of life, exaltation of man, 
subjugation of nature, respect for life, string 
for acquisition of power and considering matter 
and body to be helpful to spiritual life — ^these 
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things are to a large extent common to Islam 
and Nietzsche, though their manner of treat- 
ment is very different. Islam relates these teach- 
ings to the doctrine of Unity and presents them 
as necessary corollaries of the latter, whereas 
Nietzsche neither begins with God nor ends with 
God. His vision is confined to nature and the 
possibilities of man. But as far as it goes, it is 
sound. Nietzsche’s disbelief, too, is not very 
disagreeable to Iqbal. As they say, an energetic 
unbdiever is better than a slothful believer. 
The following well-known couplet of a Sufi poet 
sounds like an echo of Nietzsche : 

CIjjJ iAA 

" If thou hast not wor^pped Uiyself, how canst thou 
know God ? If thou hast not been a disbeliever, how 
canst thou know the deliciousness of faith ? " 

To Iqbal, the darkness of Nietzsche’s un- 
belief seems to' be the darkness that, according 
to the Eastern story, covers the spring of life. 
His being a believer at heart is so dear to Iqbal 
that he does not mind Nietzsche’s being an un- 
believer in the brain. The real thing in Iqbal’s 
poetry is the heart, not the brain. The essence 
of life is love, not reason or logic, and love’s 
function is freedom, creation, ennoblement, 
subjugation of the universe and evolution with- 
out end. All these things may be found in 
plenty in the rhapsodies of Nietzsche. Accord- 
ing to Iqbal, Nietzsche is a mad man who has 
entered the glassmaker's shop and smashed 
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fvrrv artirlf' of vanitv. If in doincr so his 
* ■ 

i*:on‘^.‘l;-.sii<'* r*>d also fell on soino sacred vessels, 
he may he exrjised. 

In Jj: :.: when Icjhal arrived ' on the 

o‘»he{ siti'- of In av<‘.n ‘ in company with Knmi, 
they nvt N'i«‘t?.sehr. loo, at one jdace. To 
hiini: N’j^tiher hitn<ell. Knmi and Nietxschc in 
the woslii <'f ianey throws a strong light on the 
poi-i ’s iiwji p>Yi-holo::y. The fact of tlic matter, 
i'owrv! r. is thai iioi rm the. other side of heaven 
hnt in hihal’s own heart are the three gathered 
tf'crilnr. Ihit if the heart's own station is 
ht-yond tin* heavens then the rendexvons was 
Well eiioM n. A ]K>el has said very profoundly : 

t*. y ^ **.> *'.f t vIUwl 

J;«* le r*..V!'’n thr r.irlh anti sky, it is 

sJiv <as;tv tliat it tf iijr- in ihv brc.T-l.'* 


Ujhal has written many verses under the 
inllneneo of Niel/,sehc and has written several 
poems on Niclxsclie himself, in which he has 
thrown light on the difiercnl aspects of his 
pliilosophy. Hilt in the j)ocm under reference 
lui has adopted a unicpic attitude towards 
Xictzsche, wliich is possible only to a man who is 
well versed in Islamic mysticism, its ps5>’chology 
and its history. Nietzsche went mad in the last 
period of his life. liis biographers and critics 
have not yet agreed whether he was not half 
mad eveirbefore his madness became apparent. 
Lack of continuity, inconsistency and sudden 
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charges of moods met within his writings are 
ascribed to his occasional lack of sanity. He 
could not think steadily and systematically, and 
his thought used to get out of control from 
madness. His emotional life was of the type 
which Ghalib has depicted in the following line : 

•• What is called a river is love which has thrown ofi the 
reins." 

In accordance with the psychology of Isla- 
mic mysticism Iqbal has propounded the theory 
that Nietzsche was a majzoob (absorbed in divine 
love) and not mad. This distinction between 
mamiess and absorption is not known to West- 
ern medicine or psychology. Iqbal has de- 
scribed Nietzsche’s mental condition from the 
view-point of absorption in several ways. He 
calls him * Hallaj without the Cross ’. Mansoor 
merged God in the human Self, and the muUas 
and jurists of his day put him on the cross for 
the heresy. But when love of mysticism became 
wide-spread in the Muslim world and every 
mulla and scholar loved to become or be known 
a Sufi, Mansoor’s personality became so exalted 
that in mystic and pseudo-mystic poetry he 
came to be known as a model for profoundness 
of insight, depth of enlightenment and union 
with God. According to Iqbal, Nietzsche’s 
identification of God with the perfect man or 
the superman was of the same kind as the 
utterance of Hallaj, though their manner of 
saying it was different. 
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** Ajiftin tins Ifallaj without the cross said differently the 
same word of old. His speech was fearless and his 
thouchts high ; the Westerners were cut in twain by the 
sword of his speech." 

Iqbal regrets that the Western worshippers 
of reason, strangers to the experience of love 
and ecstas}^ as they were, committed his treat- 
ment to the physicians, whereas his malady was 
one' which could not be cured by a physician. 
His ailment called for an enlightened master, 
for one who *knew the way’, but for whose 
advent the reason-worshipping West is not 
suited. His surge of life failed to find a right 
outlet and turned into a volcanic torrent. His 
wine was so strong, it melted the flask ; his song 
exceeded the powers of the string and the 
instrument broke down under its frenzy. 

OjiSiS ^ oT 

1_**n 1^"!^ V* b y* .5* 

" A lover lost in bis own sighs, a true sedter lost in his own 
path (or in the path to his own self), his intoxication 
broke down every flask ; he cut himsdf off from God and 
at last from his own self." 

He longed to unite beauty with power, 
tyranny with adorableness. As he did not know. 
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the right method of unification, power overcame 
beauty and tyranny overwhelmed adorableness. 
There being no master to guide him on the 
path, he went astray. First he cut himself from 
God and then from his own self. The experience 
which comes from spiritual Ascension, he sought 
in the evolution of water and clay. He wished 
to realise the divine in the exaltation of the 
spirit, but sought it by the light of reason in the 
struggle of existence. He was on the right path 
so far as the negation of reality besides God is 
concerned, but for the complete fortification of 
the Self failed to step forth from la or No (there 
is no god) to ilia or But (but God). He was 
lost in negation and failed to reach affirmation. 
He was almost in the embrace of divine glory, 
but was unaware of it. Like Moses, he, too, 
longed for the sight of God, but became diverted 
from it by a yearning for the sight of man. Had 
he found a master conversant with the experi- 
ences and stages of a soul's Godward voyage, 
one like Shaikh Ahmad, of Sirhind, he would 
have led Nietzsche on to the vision of the 
Divine. But the pity was that he was lost in 
the whirlpool of his own reasonings. For want 
of a master, instead of becoming a voyager in 
the path of God, he became a ftiajzooh. Would 
that he had found such a master ! Iqbal says : 

oi- a-' 

" Had that Western Majzoob been alive today, Iqbal would 
have taught him what the station of God is.'* 
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Iqbal says in a footnote on this couplet : 
" Tliat famous German Majzooh and philosopher, 
Kietzsche, who failed correctly to evaluate his 
spiritual experiences, and whose philosophic 
thought put him on the wrong path/' 

' On page 221 of Bal-i-Jihril are two couplets 
under the heading of Europe in which Iqbal 
has given expression to Nietzsche's fears that 
if capitalism remained in power for some time 
longer in Europe, the whole of it would fdlinto 
the grip of the Jews : 

*' Jewish usurers, before whose craftiness the leopard's 
strength is nought, arc watching since long. Like a ripe 
fruit Europe is of itself about to fall, let us see in whose 
lap it falls." 

In the poem, in Balr-i-Jibril, on the perils 
of freedom of thought, Iqbal has again expressed 
in his own style Nietzsche's idea that freedom 
of thought is profitable for man of a higher type 
only and can only lead to confusion and ruina- 
tion if exercised by base and undisciplined 
minds. In the poem on 0 * 7 ? J'H-* (true reformer) 
on page 40 of Zarb-i~Kalim Iqbal has in mind 
certain weak-natured pseudo-prophets of this 
age, who never knew even the road to true 
prophethood and whom Iqbal regards as 
obvious liars. But it appears that in this poem 
he has an eye on Nietzsche - as well. = But he 
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does not call him a liar ; only he considers him 
a prophet who has gone astray. . One of the 
criteria of his is that he should be an 

earthquake in the world of thought, and not 
merely a theological debater, book-writer 
and bookseller. He should not be a conven- 
tionalist nor a reviewer of ancient ideologies. 
Iqbal certainly had Nietzsche in mind when he 
wrote the words * earthquake in the world of 
thought.* Even in conversation when Iqbal 
spoke of modem claimants of prophethood, he 
usually included Nietzsche in the list, though 
the latter made no claim of any sort nor sought 
to found a discipleship. 

«Khudi” 

Despite the high praise he bestowed upon 
Nietzsche and acceptance of his influence, the 
fact remains that Iqbal was never completely a 
follower of Nietzsche. A part of Nietzsche’s 
thought appealed strongly to Iqbsil as being 
conducive to the growth of life, partly because 
Nietzsche’s philosophy of the Self was in keep- 
ing with Iqbal’s own mind and partly because 
he wished to employ it as a lever for the uplift 
and revival of his own dispirited people. Iqbal 
profited from many thinkers and sufis, but in 
keeping with his own philosophy of Khtidi he 
never completely became an imitator of any. 
He walks a while with every great thinker, but 
abandons the company shortly after and returns 
to his own path. The influences of Western 
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thought apparent in Asrar-i-Klmdi contain not 
only the philosoph}^ of Nietzsche but also ideas 
of the German Philosopher, Fichte, and of the 
French Jew, Bergson. The verses on page 12, 
in which he la 5 ^s the foundations of his philo- 
sophy of the Self, are derived from Fichte, in 
whose philosoph}^ the ultimate Self or Reality 
is an " active I *. Activity is its nature. For 
moral endeavour and strife and growth it has 
created an ‘ other ’, in order that strife and 
thereby growth may become possible. Iqbal 
took up this view in its entirety and has so 
expressed it in his own eloquent and bewitching 
style that the dry desert of philosophy has 
taken on the freshness of a rose-g^den, as may 
be seen from the follo\ving quotation : 


j 1 O US \ C— I ow 

'7 7^' 7^- 7' ^7*-** 


'7 7'^- *^'7* ^ 
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'* The body of being is an effect of the Self ; whatever thou 
seest, is an expression of the hidden powers of the Seif. 

When the Self awakened itself, it revealed the world of 
concepts. 

A hundred worlds are hidden in its being ; its not>self comes 
to being from its self-affirmation. 

It has sown the seed of hostility in the world by imagining 
itself to be other than itself. 

It makes from itself the forms of others in order to increase 
the delight of strife. 

It slays by the power of its arm that it may become con- 
scious of its own strength. 

Its self-deceptions are the essence of life ; like the rose it 
lives by bathing in blood. 

For Ibe sake of one rose it destroys a hundred rose-gardens ; 
for one melody it makes a hundred lamentations.” 


** The excuse for this wastefulness and cruelty is the creation 
and perfection of spiritual beauty." 


" Its flames burnt a hundred Abrahams in order that the 
lamp of one Muhammad be lit.” 

The whole of this is Fichte's philosophy of 
* I ‘ and life. So far as the bases of Iqbal’s 
philosophy are concerned, he is. more influenced 
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bj? Fichte than by Nietzsche. In Fichte’s 
struggle of life are also to be found touches of 
morality and spirituality, which are not so 
apparent in Nietzsche. Fichte is a monotheist 
of a type, whereas Nietzsche denies God. 

Let us now cast a cursory glance on those 
poems of Asrar-i-Khudi which were written 
under the influence of Nietzsche, in order to 
appreciate the nature of that influence. The 
criticism on Plato on page 25 is taken from 
Nietzsche. Plato believed in the existence of a 
primal, eternal, changeless, conceptual world, 
and considered this mobile, changeful, perceptual 
world as comparatively unreal. His influence 
on Christian and Islamic philosophy and mysti- 
cism lias been deep and lasting. Some concepts 
in Islamic mvstic literature, which are attri- 
buted to some eminent Muslim Sufis, are in 
reality Plato's or derived from him. The best 
part of ilohy-ud-Din Ibn Arabi’s Fusits-ul- 
Hikm is derived from him, and the bases of 
Neo-Platonism, as the name signifies, are also 
Platonic. These concepts entered and were so 
merged in Islamic theology and mysticism that 
to separate them from real Islam now is as 
painful as to remove nails from the flesh. It 
has been stated above that in Nietzsche’s 
opinion the philosophy, culture and fine arts 
which have sprung from the influence of Plato 
and Socrates are all decadent and until they 
are uprooted, it is difficult to understand the 
real nature of this palpitating, throbbing Uni- 
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verse. Platons influence to the extent it is met 
with in Christianity and Western arts and 
sciences, is also to be found to a somewhat 
similar extent in Islamic literature. After his 
Nietzschean criticism of Plato, Iqbal turns to 
Islamic literature and points out in Persian 
literature a tendency which, in his opinion, is 
the cause ais well as the effect of decay. In his 
enthusiasm for reform he delivered am attack on 
Haflz ais well, which caused much hue and cry 
among the latter’s admirers who opposed Iqbal’s 
view in very harsh words. He had said about 
Hafiz : 

vjb* ybj >^\> 

>j'\ ^ j^\ \j ^ 

" The snake of the rose-garden, possessing deadly poison as 
it does, first induces ite prey to sleep." 

Like Nietzsche, Iqbal too was opposed to 
the sporofic kind of fine arts, and made Hafiz, 
along with Plato, a target of his shafts as a 
representative of Persian literature, but due to 
public uproar removed his name from the 
second edition of Asrar-i-Khtidi. Once I asked 
him why he had done it and he replied that his 
views were still the same. He had expunged 
the name of Hafiz as a matter of expediency, 
because he feared the people might be led to 
oppose what he wanted to teach by their dislike 
of his criticism on Hafiz. If they did not 
share his opinion of Hafe, they might please 
themselves, but they ought to ponder over the 
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view of literature he had advanced. 

Nietzsche’s influence is also perceptible to 
some extent in the three stages of the develop- 
ment of the Self. Iqbal has delineated on 44 and 
following pages of Asrar-i-Khudi. The poem is 
entitled ; " There arc three stages in the 
development of Klnidi. The first stage is called 
Obedience, the second Self-Control and the 
third is called Divine Vicegerency.” 

In the first stage the Self is likened to the 
camel, which is taken directlj^ from Nietzsche, 
while the other two are taken from Islamic 
literature. Nietzsche, too, speaks of three 
stages and says the soul passes through three 
stages, or in other words assumes three succes- 
sive states in its upward journey. In the first 
stage it becomes a camel, in the second a lion, 
and in the third the child. In the camel stage 
the soul takes upon itself with great patience 
and fortitude the load of obligations, command- 
ments and inhibitions. Having done with 
direction and compulsion the soul arrives at the 
stage of self-determination when it becomes a 
lion, and its own free will becomes its laws. 
But to create new values it is necessary that it 
should become a child which stands in 
Nietzsche's thought, for innocence and forget- 
fulness, when it forgets the previous stages and 
regards life as innocent play. At this stage the 
soul begins life anew, turns the wheel of life 
like the wheel of a toy, and becomes a solemn ■ 
affirmation, a new motion to a new life, not the 
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effect of what has gone before. 

Out of the three stages of Nietzsche Iqbal 
took over only the camel stage. The Holy 
Quran too has called attention to the struc- 
ture of the camel (behold 

how the camel is made). The camel also stands 
in Islamic thought and culture as a national 
symbol. The fact, however, is that two of the 
three stages of Iqbal, namdy, Obedience and 
Self-Control are found in the camel. Iqbal 
omits Nietzsche’s lion-stage in the present con- 
nection, but speaks of it elsewhere. In place of 
Iqbal’s Divine Vicegerency Nietzsche has a new 
creation on a new beginning which he charac- 
terises as the stage of childhood. 

The verses on the Diamond and the Dew 
on p. 62 /. of Asrar also point out direct influ- 
ence of Nietzsche’s. A bird pecked at a diamond, 
mistaking it for a drop of dew, but was repulsed 
by the latter’s hardness. The theme is the 
same in Iqbal’s poem on Abul ’Ala Mu’arri. 
Mu’arri was by faith a freethinker and did not 
eat meat. A friend sent him a roast partridge 
hoping that perhaps the sight of the tempting 
dish might make his mouth water. But Mu’arri 
addressing the partridge asked what sin he had 
committed that had brought him to such a 
pass, and himsdf answered that it was a 
punishment for bekig weak. If it had been a 
falcon, instead of itself becoming a prey, it 
would have hunted other birds ; weakness is the 
greatest crime in life. 
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The idea of the poem on 'Diamond and 
Coal ’ is also taken from Nietzsche. , Chemically 
the diamond and the coal ^e the* same. By 
the passage of time one gets so hard that it be- 
comes a diamond, for hardness gives life its 
splendour and glory. The other remains soft 
and therefore wretched. The foremost princi- 
ple in Nietzsche's ethics, which may be said to 
be chief article of faith with him is : Be hard, 
and he has expounded this principle by similes 
and metaphors. 

From among Western thinkers the influ- 
ences of three are more noticeable in Asrar-i- 
Khudi, As has been pointed out above, the 
foundation of the philosophy of the Self is taken 
from Fichte. The philosophy of the fortifica- 
tion of the Self, labour and striving and hard- 
ness is that of Nietzsche, but the poems on the 
nature of Time and the flux of Life are from 
Bergson. Iqbal remained under Bergson’s 
influence even after Asrar-i-Khudi. It is a pity 
Iqbal makes no mention of Bergson in Asrar-i- 
Khudi and expounded the latter's whole philos- 
ophy of life under a saying of Imam Shafa'i. 
There was no philosophy hidden in the words 
of the Imam who would have probably failed 
to understand the philosophy which Iqbal took 
from Bergson and ascribed it to him. The 
Imam's straightness and piety gave a wide 
berth to this manner of thought. Bergson's 
philosophy of Time is nearer to atheism than 
to Unity. Bergson holds eternity to • ' e true 
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Reality, and identif3dng eternity with Time 
expounds the concept of Time in a profound 
manner, the upshot of which is this : Time is 
quite distinct from space, though the mind con- 
ceives of time also like space. Time is a space- 
less creative force, in which change and evolu- 
tion are inherent. There is no other reality 
beyond Time. Basing his view on the Prophet’s 
saying — do not revile time — Iqbal 

tried to identify Bergson’s atheism with the 
Islamic idea of the Unity of God : 

tJXull }\ jA> 3 j\ 

'* Life is by time and time is by life ; ' do not revile time,’ 
commands the Prophet.” 

The following quotations lend support to 
the view stated above : 

1 iXio ^ ^ 3 

Jy* ^ 

JLb ^l3o 

" Look into thyself, O thou prisoner of yesterdays and to- 
morrows and behold another world in uy own heart. 

Thou hast sown the seed of dar^ess in thy soil, and hast 
imagined Time as a line. 
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Tliy thoagEt has then measured the length of Time Trith 
me measare of night and day* 

Thou hast made tiiis line (the Brahman's) sacred thread on 
thy shoulder and hast become* like idols, a seller of 
folsehoods." 




' Knowing not the real nature of Time, thou art ignorant of 
life everlasting." 


C'vm.As 

CL.u*j|> Jkd^lak. ^ CLmmiI 


•• This and that is bom of the march of Tune ; life is a secret 
of the secrets of Time. 

The cause of Time is not the revolution of the Sun ; 

Time is everlasting whereas the Sun is not." 


\Sm« 1,1^ ^ ^ C * * s ^ 

jojo ^ J^i ^ I- oSfi 
U 

' '* Thou hast extended Time like space and made distinctions 
of yesterday and tomorrow. 

Our Time, wmdi has neither beginning nor end, blossoms 
horn the flower-bed of our minds." 


Conolusion. 

It is not my object to minimise the great- 
ness of Iqbal by pointing out the sources of his 
thought. Poetry is of many kinds and so are 
the poets of many types. There are lyrical 
poets and there are epic poets and social poets. 
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There are those who sing of sex-love and others 
who sing of divine love. Some are patriotic 
poets and some are poets of nature. There are 
poets of the past, the present and of the future. 
Some are didactic poets and some are nationa- 
listic poets; some are mystic poets and some 
are poets of drunken orgies. It, would be very 
difficult to answer the question — ^in which of 
these several categories Iqbeil should be placed. 
His poetry is so comprehensive and so versatile 
that scarcely any kind of poetry seems to have 
escaped him. It may be said with truth, how- 
ever, that didactic and philosophic features are 
on the whole prominent in his poetry. The 
prophetic element, to be met with in all higher 
poetry, became apparent in the latter part of 
his poetic career. There is room in this paper 
only for making briefly an estimate of Iqbal as 
a philosophic poet. But before we proceed to 
this estimation, it is necessary to appreciate the 
mutual relation of philosophy and poetry, which 
should help us in arriving at a true estimate of 
Iqbal. 

Every combination is possible in the natural 
aptitudes of man. It is commonly believed that 
certain aptitudes do not go weU with certain 
other aptitudes. For instance, it is believed 
that a mathematician or a scientist cannot be a 
litterateur, or a philosopher, being a dry logician, 
become a poet. Even inside the field of poetry 
it is said that a poet who is a master of one 
style or subject may be helpless in another. 
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But the history of thought and human achieve- 
ment shows that, though characterizations of 
this kind are generally correct, there is no com- 
prehensive and infallible rule, according to 
which it may definitely be said that such and 
such aptitudes cannot combine in one single 
person. It is for this reason that the Holy 
Quran, while it lays down a general rule, about 
poets that their lives are anything but exem- 
plary and that they cannot be true guides for 
others, makes exception of those who are men 
of faith and principle, and lead good lives. 

Here we are concerned only with the ques- 
tion — ^what kind of a thinker a poet can be, who, 
besides being a poet, is also a philosopher. 
Obviously, if thought is taken to mean .only 
versified logic, there is little room for it in 
poetry. Versification of philosophy does good 
neither to philosophy nor to poetry. Creation 
and rational systematization of thought with a 
view to drawing condusions is not the business 
of poets. A pMosophic poet is not, therefore, 
a man who undertakes the creation of wisdom 
and knowledge through the medium of verse. 
Poetry is a peculiar way of feeling, sensitivity 
and expression. Great philosophic poets have 
done no more than this that they dothed in 
poetry thoughts and concepts created by their 
own or another people, which had become the 
common property of all educated men, and into 
which they breathed such a spirit that they 
won everlasting fame thereby. Poetry is tiie 
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language 'of the heart, not of the brain. But 
the heart and the brain both belong to man, 
and it is not necessary that they should be for 
ever talking divergently. The language of the 
brain can silso be interpreted in the language of 
the heart, though the chief occupation of 
philosophic poets has been, more often than 
not, to beautify and render pleasant, by cloth- 
ing in poetry, the general experiences of life, 
the thoughts created purely by philosophers, 
and the concepts and experiences of Sufis. The 
Fine arts mean that their creation should be 
beautiful and appealing to the heart and that is 
the real business of poets. The excellence of a 
poet consists in his sensitiveness and his manner 
of expression. He gives beauty to thoughts, 
concepts and experiences which have become 
the world’s current coin and bestows on them 
the power to move the hearts. The greatness 
of a poet does not consist in the newness of his 
ideas. His business is to render -known ideas, 
moving and delightful. The ideas, which are 
purely the products of the brain, and as such 
keep whirlmg roimd and about the heart, find 
entrance into the sanctuary of the heart by the 
magic of poetry, and the listener feels as if the 
truth had dawned upon him for the first time, 
though possibly he had been hearing it all his 
life. What really happens is that without the 
poet’s art it failed to travel from the ears to the 
depths of the heart. Memory had preserved 
the idea ; only if it had not struck the clouds of 
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the heart until the poet's voice stirred it. Iqbal 
makes a beautiful comparison between wisdom 
of pure reason and wisdom as it emerges from 
the vats of poetic wine : 

fS «b‘ ^Ui ^ ^ 

"If tnitli Incks fire, it is philosophy; when it receives fire 
from the heart, it becomes poetry. 

" Bu Ali (Avicenna) is lost in the dust-clond stirred up by 
the she-camcl while the hand of Rnmi falls straight on 
palanquin’s curtain.” 

It would be an injustice to say that the 
pearls of wisdom Iqbal has strung in his poetry 
were borrowed from other jewellers. Until the 
diamond is cut, until the pearl is strung in a 
wreath and until gems are set in jewellery, they 
are no more than pieces of shells and stones. 
Poetry owes it to Iqbal that he gathered from 
the East and the West, the past and the 
present, those jewels which shine like stars in 
the firmament of the human soul, and with 
unique artistry cut and strung and set them to 
such perfection that they will for ever remain 
an inspiration to the race of man. The world 
of poetry which is the jvorld of the human heart 
has been enriched, and the taunt against Urdu 
and Persian poetry that its field of thought is 
limited and that the poets keep hovering about 
the same old ideas, has been removed. No 
great philosophic poet, whether it is Rumi or 
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* Attar, Sanai or Goethe, Tennyson or Browning 
has done more than this. There is, besides, 
one. peculiarity in Iqbal's philosophic poetry, 
which is rare, if not. non-existent, in other 
philosophic poets. Inasmuch as thought is 
concerned, he has not followed wholly either 
Rumi or Nietzsche or Bergson, Karl Marx or 
Lenin. In weaving the tapestry of his thought 
he has borrowed some coloured threads and a 
few sketches from this thinker or that, but the 
completed tapestry is not a copy of any of 
theirs : in building the edifice of his thought he 
has utilized their ideas only as bricks and 
stones, Iqbal belongs to the category of those 
philosophic poets who have their own stand- 
point and their own philosophy of hfe, which 
cannot be explained by reference to ideas 
derived from this source or that. Goethe, who, 
in a sense, is a forerunner of Iqbal, has 
pointed out this fact by a remarkable simile. 
Apart from the edifice of my thought, consider, 
he sa3^, the construction of my body. Can you 
explain my personality by reference to things I 
have assimilated as food?. How senseless it 
would sound if someone suggested that Goethe 
was the outcome of so many hundreds of goats 
and cows and pigs, and .the extract of so many 
tons of vegetables and food-grains, and that by 
entering his body these things had become 
Goethe ! The same is the case with Iqbal. In 
Iqbal are to be found Rumi and Nietzsche, 
Kant and Bergson, Karl Marx and Lenin, and, 
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m respect of poetry, also Bedil and Ghalib. 
But after entering Iqbal not one of them 
retains his identity. The perfect and godly 
man of Rumi embraces the superman of .the 
unbelieving Nietzsche anf 1 becomes the Iqbalian 
man. Bergson's atheism unites with the mono- 
theism of Islam to become something quite new. 
Probing more deeply one meets with a strange 
peculiarity in Iqbal, namely, that he unites 
together apparently opposite and conflicting 
views, and some critics are even of opinion that 
Iqbal has failed to harmonize some of those 
conflicting ideas and adopts whatever he pleases 
from whatever source it comes according to the 
mood of the moment. The same objection was 
raised against Plato, and the same against 
Rumi and Nietzsche. Who can say whether it 
is at all possible for any great genius to har- 
monize the many and various ideas, conceptions 
and experiences about life ? The great merit 
of Iqbal is this that he weaves the warp and 
woof of many colours into delightful patterns. 
One may or may not be convinced by the logic, 
but the expression and the treatment are so 
charming that one senses no conflict or 
contradiction when reading Iqbal's poetry. 

Iqbal regards the seer Rumi as his Master. 
Rumi is the guide in the flight through the 
heavens and beyond, and the reality under- 
l 5 ung facts and experiences is revealed to the 
(hsciple by his Master. The dialogue between 
the Master and Disciple in Bal-i-Jibril is also a 
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dialogue between Rumi and Iqbal. After the 
Holy Prophet, it is Rumi with whom Iqbal 
stands in' a profound spiritual relationship. 
Iqbal even launches at times an adverse cirti- 
cism of other philosophers, but the faith in 
Rumi is for ever deep and unshakable, and the 
higher he rose in intellectual and spiritual 
development, the deeper became the relation- 
ship. 

The fact of the matter is that if a freeman 
like Iqbal could be called the disciple of any 
man, it is only of Rumi. Why of all the great 
Sufis of Islam did Iqbal choose Rumi for his 
Master ? The answer is that Rumi’s mysticism 
has a distinctive position among the various 
types of Islamic mysticism. The confrontation 
of love and reason, to which Iqbal has devoted 
a large part of his poetry, is a special theme of 
Rumi. Iqbal has not merely recapitulated the 
thought of his Master but has, instead, given 
additional charms of his own to the subject. 
One meets with an abundance of ideas of move- 
ment and evolution. Rumi believes in freedom 
of the will as against compulsion. Rumi’s idea 
of Taqdir is quite different from the generality 
of Muslim thinkers. The destiny of man, 
according to him, is Jihad or endeavour. 
Human nature and its possibilities of evolution 
are treated in Rumi’s philosophy with such 
freedom that in boldness of thought he seems- to 
be a forerunner of Nietzsche. Rumi believes 
in personal immortalit3^ and says that man does 
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ni)t set absorbed in God like a drop of water in 
the ocean, .Instead, he retains his individuality 
like the lamp alight in daylight, or as a piece of 
iron whicli becomes red-hot as fire when put in 
fire and yet it retains its individuality. The 
ideas of fortifiration of the Self, creation, and 
buildin.ii of ]ierson.*ilit\’ and assertion of * I * 
which I<|bal loved so well and which are an 
omsiandin.e feature of his poclrj^ arc met with 
frequently in Kumi : 

.j d<o Hi ^ L> k'J I ^ 

/ » . V 

vb aU 1A3U 

m ~ V > w V./ • 

sic >1: 8 Uil>' .J ^ Ujj 

*' H thou nrt a crain, little birds will pick thee up ; 

If thou an a luul, children will pluck thee olT. 

Conceal the itrain and lie wholly a net ; keep thy bud 
hid<lcn and lie the prars that ^rows on hou!:c>tops." 

Subjugation of the universe and the rise of 
man is, like Iqbal, also a favourite theme of 
Rnmi : 

^ .ftSiT 

>y. uifO f. 

“ Why should it for- one, ivho walks on . the skies, be 
* didicult to walk on the earth ? " 

Rumi’s best ideas are met with in Iqbal in a 
new liglit, but owing to the demands of the age 
the disciple has surpassed the Master in some 
matters. Only traces of Iqbal's philosophy of 
nation-building and collective life are to be 
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found in Rumi. The beauty, the detail and 
comprehensiveness with which Iqbal has treated 
this subject are entirely his own. Love with 
Rumi is confeed, in a large measure, to the con- 
templation and love of God, but becomes a 
passion for creation, subjugation and evolution 
with Iqbal who has created on this subject 
novel conceptions rarely to be found in the 
Master’s work. 

Iqbal does not follow Nietzsche to the 
extent he has followed Rumi. Of all the crea- 
tions of Nietzsche Iqbal liked only the ideas of 
the building of personality, fortification of the 
Self and the rise of man. But in Nietzsche’s 
thought the destructive element is larger than 
the constructive. The idea of power rises in 
him so high above that of beauty that life 
becomes a mere field of battle. But in Iqbal 
there is a philosophy of Bekhudi or Selflessness 
as well, besides that of Khudi or the Self, which 
he considers to be incomplete without the 
other. In Nietzsche the idea of individual 
freedom is so strong and overwhelming that the 
individual’s relation to society and the universe 
becomes extremely vague and indefinite : the 
sense of power towers high above the sense *of 
beauty. The ideal man of Iqbal has pride as 
well as devotion, surrender and acquiescence 
along with assertion. Nietzsche is an enemy of 
democracy and equality and has nothing but 
contempt for the poor and the weak. Iqbal, too, 
looks upon the present forms of democracy as a 
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fraud, but he seeks after the right kind of 
equality on a higher plane and believes in a God 
wlio connnands His angels to rise and wake up 
the poor in His creation. With Nietzsche, 
power is the. only criterion of virtue, and his 
conception of the struggle for existence is cruel, 
pitiless and tyrannical. But with Iqbal mere 
power is no criterion of virtue. Nietzsche 
denies God. while Iqbal is a monotheist. 
Nietzsche is a majzooh, whereas Iqbal is a sober 
man wisdom. Iqbal wants to elevate tlie 
wjjoli* human race, whereas Nietzsche's vision 
is conlincd to a few supermen, who are the sole 
product of the whole strife of life. Nietzsche 
based his ethical philosophy on Darwin’s theory 
of life. Mis dream that, according to the 
theorv of evolution, the man of the future will 
be so high above tlie prc.scnt man as the latter 
is above worms and insects, could have infused 
much vigour in human ideals, but for the un- 
fortunate circumstance that, for some reason or 
other, Nietzsche also believed very strongly 
. tliat nature keeps repeating its events eternally 
and for ever. What is happening now has also 
occurred before. The creation now extant has 
been in being before and will go on coming into 
being again and again. This belief in eternal 
repetition is a contradiction on his passion for 
evolution. If movement is in reality not evolu- 
tional but cyclic, and what is now taking place is 
only a repetition, the whole struggle of life be- 
comes meaningless and the creation of a new 
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man a purposeless endeavour. Contradictions arc 
frequent in Nietzsche, but the conflict of evolu- 
tion and repetition is remarkable. Rumi and 
Iqbal are both free from such contradictions. 

^ 

yb i/vi 

*' Every moment a new Sinai anri a now nanh of glory I 
May God, love's journey never end I " 

Maulana Rumi says, My life is a continuous 
ascension, I began with loose particles of dust, 
and passing through the stages of minerals, 
vegetation and animals, have arrived at the 
station of man. 

1 ^ O'* c 

'* I died to animality and became a man. Wliy nlioiild 
I fear that when 1 die I shall become less ? " 

Rumi the Seer believes that in life there is no 
retrogression or repetition. In this view Iqbal 
agrees with Rumi, and both are opposed to 
Nietzsche. 
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^ ^ ^ vll>»5b «A^ I C^sS 

T here is a type of critical incompet- 
ence, alas, too frequent, that tries to 
hide its native sterility behind a 
barrage of fine and impressive words. Vague 
thinking, ill-formed generalizations, diffusive and 
rambling development of half-baked ideas often 
acquire a deceptive appearance of exactness 
and solidity by the well-known trick of camou- 
flaging words. In every age there is a fashion- 
able stock-in-trade of these serviceable, though 
sadly misused, terms that prop up many a 
shaky and ill-constructed edifice of theories, 
philosophical and critical. In our own age 
many a harassed writer must have been pious- 
ly grateful to words like * mystic,’ * psychology,’ 
‘sensibility’ and many another for clearing 
difficult hurdles for him. Sui generis they are 
quite respectable words, having precise and 
clear meanings ; the fault lies with those en- 
thusiastic inventors of cheap theories, surro- 
gate philosophies and shoddy opinions who give 
them vague, inexact . and protean meanings, 
and make them private symbols. Soimd critical 
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thinking and writing, however, are practi- 
cally impossible without a vocabulary, precise 
and unambiguous in meaning, definite in con- 
notation, so that the reader may be sure of the 
meeting-ground between' himself and the author 
or critic, and, if need be, can fix unerringly 
upon any weak link in the chain of ideas, 
making it the basis of discussion. No effective 
communication between two minds is possible 
unless the terms of reference are dear and 
exact. * 

The word 'mysticism,* along with words 
derived from it, lends itself easily to distortion 
and the type of maltreatment mentioned above, 
because of its peculiar pliability in an age 
when mystic experience is comparatively rare, 
and, therefore, unfamiliar. Most people know 
that * mystic * means something ; but what it 
actually does mean is a different matter altoge- 
ther. Unfamiliarity results in a great latitude 
being given to the interpretation of the term, 
everybody has his own version of the meaning, 
and the merry game of guessing goes on. The 
results are bewildering in variety. Drug-induced 
emotional effervescence, morbid moanings, 
adolescent day-dreams, vague raptures, and 
neurotic melancholia are all labelled 'mystic 
experiences * by people hankering to get a kick 
out of their placid emotions. At a higher 
mental level there is a frequent tendency to 
consider ' mystical ’ and ' metaphysical ’ as 
interchangeable terms, leading to interminable 
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confusions. A similar vagueness of mind is the 
source of the very recurrent confusion between 
the * mystical ’.and * devotional ’ in literature. 

Perhaps the subtlest and most easily mis- 
leading shape that a heretical theory about the 
nature of the mystical has assumed is present- 
ed in Henri Bremond’s dissertations upon 
* pure poetry.’ The error is based upon the 
dogmatic but undemtandable assumption 
(really unconscious in nature) that since the 
effect of the poetic and mystic experience upon 
our sensibility are often so similar as to be 
practically identical (or in Bremond’s view, 
always and actually identical) the sources of 
these experiences are identical, too. Of course, 
Bremond does not argue in this fashion, which 
clearly exposes the ffdlacy of the theory. He 
approaches the problem from the opposite end ! 
the spiritual quietude and emotiond serenity, 
the abandonment of the self to the mood and 
atmosphere created by poetry, the ecstasy 
which accompanies it are indications of the 
mystical nature of all poetic activity, which is 
always aspiring a rejoindie la priere', as he 
very succinctly szys. Poetry has become an 
esoteric cult with him: *La poesie esf- 
mystere et I’initiatmi qui nom occupc, pause 
de quietude et de silence devant le mysierc 
poetique . . . mtts nous offrons au rayomic- 
ment dea la poesie, nous nous abandonnoiis a 
elle, et dans la quietude silencense qu’eJle 
impose a nos activites iniellcctuelles, nous 
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uous laiss ons faire par elle comine parlent 
Us mystiques. 

This is hardly the occasion to refute the 
theory of Bremond, and show up this too facile 
an apotheosis of poetry for what it really is. 
But it is necessary to emphasize the impossi- 
bility of discussing mysticism unless ambiguities 
are cleared away, and our statements have 
precise and clear-cut connotations. If I am 
talking of mysticism a Rumi, and you are inter- 
preting it a VAlibe Bremond we shall never 
arrive at mutual understanding and any profit- 
able conclusions. 

In discussions of the mystical the greatest 
difiiculty is presented by the nature of the 
theme itself, which abides rational analysis and 
formulation. , The mystic's quest and his 
achievement of it lie beyond the sensible and 
the apparent. He tears the fabric of Form 
and of Appearance to arrive at the core of 
Reality and commune with absolute Being. 
The mystic path is an arduous one, and our 
mind and our senses are powerless to follow 
him. As Iqbal says : 

^ ^bi ^ 

He is the denizen of a world different from 
the one where men and women fall in love, hurt 
each other, suffer, plan and fail and readi out 
for things the mind can understand and 
the senses perceive. His feelings are not 
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quite so easily understandable, as, say, falling 
in love with Miss A or ‘falling out with Mr. B 
]Miss A conforms in appearance to certain 
standards of beauty, and so an infatuation for 
her is fairly comprehensible to most people. 
Jlr. B. is a. club bore, and your desire to 
strangle him is shared by others. But falling 
in love with God or the Cosmic Soul is a 
different affair altogether. So is your hatred 
of spiritual Evil. The whole apparatus of 
values and aesthetic standards is powerless to 
measure or cope with this sort of feeling. The 
ordinar}^ intelligent man unable to apprehend 
this infatuation for an Object that canpot be 
encircled by the mind or realized by the senses 
naturally considers it a mere delusion. 

There is, thus, a core of ■ definite arbitrari- 
ness about the mj^tic feelings. It has laws of 
its own and values that cannot be tested by 
touchstone or normal experience-standards, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is a state 
of feelings and of the spirit that hnks up the 
finite individual with Infinity ; and its validity 
lies in the inner certitude of the mystic, his 
ineffaceable conviction that his quest is for all 
that really matters to man, and that the vision 
splendid is the essence of actuality itself. The 
validity cannot be * ^tablished or reputed by 
the reason or the ordinary processes of ratio- 
cihation. That is why commonsense often 
condemns the mystic as an impractical visionary, 
unbalanced in his mmd.,^ut it requires what 
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we may call a divine practicalness to hitch one’s 
wagon, not to a traction- .engine but to the 
stars, and a superfine sanity to fling aside the 
iUusory and temporal for the real, and 
permanent. 

Mysticism is based upon the recognition 
of a possibility of communion' between man 
and God; either directly or through some 
channel that .takes on for the mystic a consci- 
ous and active individuality. It is, therefore, 
an interaction between consciousnesses a mode 
of operation of Being, excluding everything 
that is not Being. Further the mystic believes 
that everything carries a fragment of Eternal 
Life in its bosom, and so the mystic’s idea of 
the significant and the insignificant is based 
upon a scale of values that is super-rational or 
(not to be too dogmatic) ultra-rational : 

To see a world in a Grain of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of yonr hand 
And Eternity in an Hour 

is the statement of actuality to a mystic. 

The potentiality for mystic experience 
does not correspond with intellectual develop- 
ment or the development of the sense of 
civilized values. The mystic is like a radio 
set attuned to receive certain wave 
lengths; so this potentiality is a state. of the 
sensibility. Neither any particular brand of 
religious dogmas nor any peculiarities of racial 
temperament are especMy suitable for that 
spiritual rebirth which always goes with the 
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mystic experience. The wind bloweth where it 
listelli, and the transfiguration may come to 
the humblest and the least taught ; only the 
window.*; of consciousness must be clear and 
lrans]iarcnt enough to show the Vistas of 
Eternity. The soul, being infinite, as Pascal 
say.-;, cannot be satisfied with the finite. It is 
like a bottomless sack that can only be filled in 
by the Eternal and the Infinite. 

Of course, all mystics are not cut to the 
same pattern. There are those who seek ; and 
there arc those who find effortlesslj^ — those for 
whom the veil is drawn aside, to use an imagery 
of the iny.stic^; themselves. Even their yearn- 
ing is made more poignant by the remembrance 
of a past communion. To this band of the 
Illuminated belong St. Teresa, Ibn-al-Arabi, 
St. John of the Cross, Hallaj, Ibn-al-Farid and 
JMakc. There is a serenity in their tone which 
bespeaks attainment, a vivid and piercing 
sincerity in their expression which is a witness 
of the actuality of their experience. 

Iqbal does not belong to this band of the 
Illuminated. There is nowhere in his poetry 
the evidence of an actual mystic experience. 
His acceptance of the superiority of the mystic 
experience over a large variety of other (perhaps 
more congenial) experiences, is like his belief 
in the Unknown. A matter of faith and of 
intuitive conviction. The bias of IqbaTs 
sensibility is obviously philosophical, in its 
self-expression always tending towards intellec- 
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tual and conceptual formulation. One of the 
most patent, proofs of his intellectual, and 
artistic integrity is hi^ constant refusal to fake 
the type of mystic experience found in the 
poetry of Blake or Tahira Qurrat’ul*Ain, though 
the use. of mystical magery and symbolism 
has become a part and parcel of Urdu and 
Persian poetical conventions. Even when he 
uses these symbols and metaphors they are 
either illustrative of an attitude towards 
experience or give precision to an argument 
where imagery is more effective than abstract 
statements since he is speaking of a state of 
feelings and of the soul that lends itself more 
easily and effectively to metaphorical concreti- 
zation than to generalized statements. 

In jthe preface to his ‘ Six Lectures on the 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam * 
Iqbal spealcs .of men * to whom it is not possible 
organically fto assimilate an alien universe by 
^ reliving, as a .vital process, that special type of 
inner experience .on whidi religious faith ulti- 
■ mately rests:" Ijrom Ms works one senses that 
IqbaFs attitude .to^Yaaids mysticism is found- 
ed upon the belief: that, one can j^similate, by 
reliving ,as a vital rpropess one*s inner 
experience, — a uijiyerse Js itself conscious 

■ and vit^ : one can ■ tr^ j op.^J[f to be more 
and inore !haTmoniou^ly. att,Tm^^o the Infinite, 
It, is 'Only occasiohE^yfthigA Jqbal speaks 
■oftthe mystic comihuni6ri.; ip;;a,.ratf]p^r intimate 
manner. In. »p.ne»pf .his f^Iy early poems 
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he tries to communicate his yearning : ■ . - 

~ e-.V 

«Jr* Jts* <5*^ vi* <-asT-i«» ^ 

The tone is characteristic of Iqbal : the 
use of the abstract the expectancy , that 

reveals the incompleteness of the experience 
and the absence of a deeply emotional tone 
which shows he is waiting for the hitherto alien 
and unfamiliar. The subtle ambiguity . of 
reveals an interesting aspect of 
Iqbal's thought — the desire for Incarnatioii is 
as intense in Youth as in the worshipper who 
waits for it. God is in search of man even 
when man forgets Him, when he turns towards 
God a state of tense expectancy is created like 
the tenseness between two positive and negative 
electric poles brought near each other. ; . The 
flash of the electric spark is like the sudden 
splendour of the actual vision. Elsewhere 
Iqbal' speaks of the Questing God : — 

«(u OiXiwi ^ Lo 

One of - the poems in reveals 

perhaps a later stage of mystic initiation : 

i/O 

f \ 0>) ^ ^ Ifc 0^*5 

^ UoIaJ ' 
y- Sila. iu 
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The breaking up of the scale of accepted 
values/thedemofltion of the barrier between the 
:sacred and the profane is characteristically 
mystic. 'Die questing tone is more sharp-edged, 
and is brought to a relief against the back- 
ground of personal experience that is hinted at. 
But it is rather dangerous to speculate about 
these lines. There is an elusive suggestion of a 
leavening of irony in the poem, probably as a 
challenge to a too facile acceptance of the 
seriousness of the poet’s mood. 

In a great many of the quatrains in 
also there is the same -effect of ambiguity. 
The impression of actuality is absent, there 
seems to be a desire to assimilate emotionally 
what he believes in, but it does not form a p^ 
of the vital process, and so the communication 
is not vivid and effectively artistic. Perhaps it 
can be best understood by placing it against 
the poetic transmutation of an actual state of 
mystic feelings. To one’s mind the aptest ex- 
ample is provided by a poem of Qurrat-ul-Ain 
quoted by Iqbal in his Javid Namah where 
occur the following lines : — 

wiSs Um ^ J' 

^ iaJIs'U lAil^ 

C l** • • « * ** •* A 

Ip y O^aUs ^ 

I>u ^ «AJ 'V lAd V lAJ iASiVLiO 
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Tiic effect of immediacy, spontaniety and 
intense subjectivity stands out in bold relief 
against the discursive tone of Iqbal's poem. 
The personal and emotional tone of : 

f v*j esUj ^jS fJLo 
Uiv -i~oJi gU, .oua. e:uji.\, 0i» 

or the consuming ccstas^y of Dante's 

0 nMKindnnte crarin, ond* to presunsi 
ficstr lo viro per lii luce cterna 
tnato ehe Ia veduta vi conMtnsi I 

Ncl Min profondo vidi cite sMnterna, 
trp.nto cnti antore in un volume, 
clir CIO cli'io dico e tin 5emplice lume. 

Or the intense conviction of Vaughan's ; 

1 MW Klrmity tlic other night 

Like A great King of pure an endless light, 

Ail calm as it was bright ; 

or tlic note of agonized love in St. John of the 
Cross’s : — 

His hand witJi gentle care. 

Did wound me in the side. 

And in m3’ bod}’ all m3’ sense died. 

or the mytic dread in Pascal’ : 

* ?iIon Dieii, me quittcrez voiis ? Quo jc nc’n sois pas 
f epare cttcmc Icmcnt I ’ 

or the terrific simplicity in Hallaj's 
ui arc different phases of spiritual rapture, 
of personal encounters that lay outside Iqbal’s 
experience. As has been pointed out, thanks to 
certain conventions in Persian and Urdu poetry, 
he could easily have bolkered up some of his 
poems with faked emotions and manufactured 
events. He, never does it, because he is too 
level-headed to muddle up what he wants with 
what he actually has, too honest a thinker to 
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give an impression of having arrived at the goal 
of his mental qiiest when he hasn't half 
traversed the road. ’ 

• In his rejection of the mind ( J") as a 
guide of life and his acceptance of Love in the 
same role Iqbal shows himself a true follower 
of the mystic path (tariqah). The basic con- 
flict between the two, symbolizing God and the 
Satan, has been so repeatedly pointed out in 
' Iqbal’s poetry that every aspect of life seems 
to be finally resolved into a pattern that is 
made of the contrast between light and 
darkness, and the end of life seems to be 
its emergence from the shadows' into the 
dazzling light of love. Here the influence of 
Rumi seems to have been the deepest on Iqbal, 
which is also shown by his use of Rumi’s metre 
pretty often, and quite frequently by the un- 
conscious imitation of his rhythmic effect. 

Let us for some time turn away from his 
poems to one of his lectures that is more per- 
tinent, perhaps, to the objects of this volume. 
In his * Six Lectures ' he discusses at one place 
the nature of the mystic experience. For 
greater charity in the presentation of his point 
of view he has taken up the different facets of 
his subject separately. It v^l be convenient 
to take up the various aspects of mystic expe- 
rience that lend themselves to. some sort -of 
generalization separately. 

The first point he draws our attention to 
is the immediacy .of the mystic, expeiiehce 
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which *in this respect does not differ from 
other levels of human experience./ He then 
goes on to distinguish between experience and 

* a system of concepts mutually related to one 
another and having no reference to experience/ 

As a broad distinction between experience 
of all types and system of concepts the state- 
ment is quite adequate. The mystic experience 
involves an emotional state analogous to the 
excitement of feelings due to normal human 
experiences. The mj^stical is nearer normal 
experiences than intellectual concepts, because 
its ultimate effect is upon regions of conciousness 
that arc affected b}’ other emotional experiences. 
But all normal experiences are based upon 
scn.se- perceptions or are ultimately traceable to 
onrscnsc-pcrccplions; whereas the mystic expe- 
rience is quite independent of the sensible world. 
The channels through which it comes to us have 
no truck with our sense^ It is difficult to be- 
lieve, then, that it does not differ from other 

* levels of human experience.' After all the mode 
of its operation is different, and its relation 
with its sources cannot be comprehended, by 
the mind's as our normal emotional' responses, 
because of the mind's familiarity with our sense- 
perceptions, can be easily related to their 
sources. Of course, from a valuation jpoint of 
view and the effect on our sensibility, the simi- 
larity that Iqbal finds between the two is quite 
valid. 

The second point of interest is the 
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unanalysable wholeness of mystic experience ! 
He ^fferentiates it from other experiences, giving 
an interesting illustration. ' When I experience 
the table before me innumerable data of 
experience merge into the single experience of 
the table, out of this wealth of data 1 select 
those that fall into a certain order of space 
and time and round them o& in reference to 
the table.’ Here Iqbal is denying, by inference, 
that immediacy to normal experiences which 
he associates with them in his first statement. 
Selection is a process involving time, however 
minute in duration, and thereby lends itself to 
analysis whereas the mystic experience being 
immediate and whole does not lend itself to 
division and analysis. Iqbal clearly develops 
this distinction between the two modes of 
knowledge ; but unlike William James he thinks 
that * this difference of the mystic state from 
the ordinary rational consciousness does not 
mean discontinuance with the normal con- 
sciousness. He bases his opinion upon the 
argimient that ' in either case it is the same 
realty which is operating on us.* In the 
normal experience consciousness takes in 
Reality piecemeal sdecting successive isolated 
sets of stimuli for response. * The mystic state 
brings us in contact with the total passage of 
Reality. Reality is brought home to our con- 
sciousness as * a single unanalysable unity, in 
which the ordinary ^tinction of subject and 
object does not exist.* 
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Now, the special distinction of the mystic 
state is a consciousness that the Reidity appre- 
hended in that state is independent of temporal 
and spatial qualifications. As Iqbal says else- 
where in the same lecture, the mystic is 
observed with the sense of the unreality of 
serial time ; so, to begin with, the idea of the 
* passage of Reality * is completely absent from 
the mystic’s consciousness, because it involves 
the consciousness of seri^ time. Our normal 
consciousness recognized the accretion of 
minute sections of the spatial and temporal in 
its apprehension of experiences. The two 
attitudes, that of the mystic and the ordinary 
man, are fimdamentally different, because the 
whole of Reality in the mystic sense is not the 
sum of different parts, but, as Iqbal puts it, 
'a single, unanalysable whole.’ Ilie mystic 
consciousness is not an intensified version of 
normal consciousness ; it is different, as it does 
not depend upon sense-perceptions or logical 
processes. Besides, it is not necessary that the 
same sort of consciousness should be involved 
in experiencing different facets of Reality. 
Iqbal’s statement elsewhere in ‘ Six Lectures * 
that in its maturity Hallaj’s experience points 
to 'unknown levels of consciousness’ is an 
interesting comment upon the theme. 

To Bie sceptic and the rationalist perhaps 
the Achilles heel of the mystic is hfs assertion 
that in moments of ecstasy he is in ' intimate 
association with a unique other Self , transcending. 
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encompassing and momentarily suppressing his 
own private personality/ Accordiug to them 
though the state is passive ' the otherness of 
the self-experienced * is not only non-proven ; 
it is based upon a delusion, a momentary 
hallucination which makes the experience 
the fruit of a sub-normal psychological con- 
dition. The modern gospel of St. Freud goes 
a step further and reduces the mystic to an 
intellectual cretin whose sublime vision is no- 
thing but the sublimation of unvariable sexual 
perversions. Aldous Huxley, who always likes 
to be in the swim of the current scientific or 
pseudo-scientific fashions, traces the ecstatic 
spiritual states of St. Francis and his act of 
self-humiliation committed in that state, back 
to their so-called original sources — sexual abnor- 
mality and pious hysteria. 

In one of his subtlest discussions of 
mysteries Iqbal shows up the superficiality of 
this point ‘of view. To demand a scientific 
proof of the existence and individuality of the 
other self is really evading the point at issue, 
since the channel through which the knowledge 
of this self emerges is not sense-perception, 
which is not the only type of knowledge. 
Iqbal gives an analogous example fromiiour 
social experience. * We possess no sense for the 
experience of other minds . . . Whether we 
apply the physical criterion or non-physical and 
more adequate criterion our knowledge of- other 
minds remains something like inferential only." 
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The mystic’s consistency, the fact that in his 
non-ecstatic moments he behoves and thinlcs 
like a sensitive and intelligent being, the 
absence of contradiction between the two states, 
the perfect normality and adequacy of his 
artistic expression of mystic experience and the 
coherence between different mystic states all 
indicate that he is eminently sane. 

The intensity and vividness of the com- 
munion often produces the impression of. the 
mystic’s self and the other self, a sense of the 
submergence of his own personality into the 
other personality, and the fusion of the two. 
Pantheistic doctrines, and Blake’s * I am Christ 
and so are you ’ are examples of this sort of 
belief. On the other hand even in moments 
of the most intimate association the realization 
of the transcendence of God may remain dear 
in the mystic’s consciousness, in spite of the 
exhilarating sense of his own freedom from 
limitations of ordinary mortality. Amongst the 
Islamic mystics Hallaj, with his bold assertion, 
* I am Haq (the creative truth)’ seems on the 
surface to be the most pantlleistic^y-minded. 
Orthodoxy branded him as a heretic, and even 
his most fervent admirers have not been able 
to see that the statement can be reconciled with 
normal Islamic orthodoxy. It was left to 
Iqbal’s keen vision to discover that no unortho- 
doxy is involved in Hallaj ’s ineradicable belief, 
‘lie true interpretation of his experience is 
not the drop slipping into the sea, but the 
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realization and bold affirmation of an und3nng 
phrase of the reality and permanence of the 
human ego in a profounder personality/ 

To the critic and the layman the most 
interesting and absorbing phase of states of 
feelings, mystic or normal, is the relationship 
between experience and expression, because it 
is only through the medium of expression that 
he becomes aware of the phenomenon, and its 
peculiar qualities infringe upon his conscious- 
ness. Independent of v^dues we associate with 
the sensible world, unanalysable and un- 
approchable by the mind, the mystic experience, 
as Iqbal suggests, remains incommunicable 
and inefEable in its pristine purity. Thus, 
perhaps, the most unalloyed manifestation of 
the mystic ecstasy should be a serene and 
speechless state of rapture and contemplation : 

If fhe unheard, unspoken, 

Word is unspoken, unheard ; 

Still is the spoken word the Word unheard. 

The Word without a word, the Word within 
The World, and for the world ; 

And the light shone in the darkness and 
Against the Word the unstilled World still whirled 
About the centre of the silent Word. 

But the obvious fact remains that the 
mj^sticis frequently trying to give verbal or 
other artistic form to his spiritual encounter. 
That such experiences are not uncommon is 
brought home to us because of this itch for 
self-expression in the mystic. There may be, 
on the other hand, many mystic states that do 
not find their way into verbal formulation, but 
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of necessity we can have no awareness of these, 
and they remain outside the pale of discussion. 

Iqbal is perfectly right when he says that 
the mystic state is ‘essentially a matter of 
inarticulate feelings, untouched by discursive 
intellect.* But feelings in sensitive creative 
persons have an invariable tendency towards 
objectification, through the medium of creative 
expression. That a good deal of the original 
fluidity, iridescence, and intensity are lost in 
the transition is inevitable, because words 
and other artistic media have values, mean- 
ings and suggestive qualities acquired in the 
ordinary acts of self-communication, and are 
not qhite capable of cariying^ across the 
finer shades of beauty and poignancy in any 
very intense individual experience. There is a 
fixity about them at variance with the flexibi- 
lity of emotive states. So most emotional 
experiences suffer a sea-chance when they are 
expressed : the unique feeling is translated 
into current symbols, having something of the 
commonplace about them. This is obviously 
truer of the mystic experience than of others 
since the mutation is greater. It has first to be 
translated into terms of the sensible, and then 
into language or whatever other medium the 
mystic adopts. Iqbal speaks of a ‘cognitive 
element hi the mystic experience that 
lends itsdf to the form of idea.* From most 
instances of mystic self-espression it seems 
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intellectual formulation an alien medium, and 
almost invariably expresses himself in terms 
of concrete imagery. Feelings find greater 
relief in some sort of a metaphor than in 
abstractions; and the erotic tone of a good 
many mystic poems, the picturesque symbolism 
so. frequently used, show that the mystic 
is more of a poet than a philosopher. That 
accounts for the mystic condemnation of 
intellect as an organ of knowlege, which seems 
unjustifiable to Iqbal. When the mystic tries 
to express his states in terms of ideas and 
concepts, he is generally vaguer, ambiguous and 
unconvincing. Perhaps Ibn-al-Arabi provides 
a good example. The vivid beauty and 
pointed precision of his FatuhaUal-Makkiy 
is greatly diluted and made tenuous and 
tortuous in his Fusus-ul-Hikam. Iqbal him- 
self is happier when he uses poetic symbols ; 
which is perhaps also the reason why he 
considers the mystic consciousness as similar 
to normal consciousness because he is imcon- 
sciously translating his mystic experience into 
normal sensible terms. 

The cognitive element comes in at a later 
stage, when the mystic has translated 
his raptures into s3nnbols and a system of 
concrete imageries, and the mind has some- 
thing solid to bite upon. The mystic orders 
with their minutely adjusted gradations bf 
stages of spiritual devdopment and their 
complex symbolical rituals are based upon the 
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analysis of the formal shape that the mystic 
experience takes when cast into the mould of 
the sensible. So mysticism as a highly orga- 
nised esoteric pliilosophy, with its stages of 
initiation, decider and deeper into the heart 
of the mv.^lerv, docs not form an element of 
the actual experience itself, — it is a sort of 
commentary upon it. The nwstic has after 
all the human weakness for rituals and system 
of thought as often and as not. Perhaps he 
also tric,s to lead othcr.s in his halting manner 
by gradually preparing them for it, to the 
inner shrine where he had himself beheld the 
ineffable vision. But it would be very wrong 
to take it all as anything but an aftermath. 

.As has been alread}^ suggested, Iqbal’s 
temper is intellectual and philosophical, and 
so analysis and generalization form the pre- 
dominant features of his works. His main 
ideal was the regeneration of humanity through 
the unremitting effort of the individual for 
complete self-realization. But the individual 
must know which way he is to go for this 
self-fulfilment and it is here that Iqbal finds 
the mystic wa}’^ of life so satisfying. The 
only sure thread to guide out of the labyrinth 
of conflicting passions and ambitions, of the 
tortuous byways and alleys of the mind-built 
Utopias on to the highroad of life is love, 
or a sensitive, all-comprehending sympathy. 
Love always makes the surest bee-line for 
the desirable *, and for the mystic the hub of 
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the universe is Love. * The assimiliation of an 
alien universe by a vital process/ so necessary 
for the development of Selfhood, is based upon 
that initiative understanding which is another 
form of love. 

But if man finds himself, he has also to 
lose himself, in love. The law of life demands 
that by effort and by a finer organization of 
his inner self man should build up his unique 
indi.viduality. However, it is merely the 
initial stage. The finsd aim of life is the 
building up of something impersonal, which is 
only possible through the individuars develop- 
ment of his ego. This central paradox of life 
is presented in a series of analysis in 
and 

It is necessary to understand all the 
ramifications of this fact of Iqbal's thought 
because it is only then that we shall be able 
to perceive clearly the underl3dng pattern, a 
surprisingly consistent one, in . Iqbal's works. 
To him the joy of the journey is hot in the 
arrival, but in the perpetual tramp, with 
always the possibility of a new adven- 
ture roimd the comer and the prospect 
of the unusual and exciting beyond the hill. 
Ceaseless effort and not repose is what gives 
zest to life, and so Iqbal prefers humanity 
in its imperfect state. There are so many 
surprising possibilities in the imperfect, you 
can always do something about it ; .and intro-, 
duee in point varitism upon the single theme 
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of the improvement ; you cannot do anything 
with the perfect. There is something oddly 
thrilling and attractive about a humanity so 
gracelessly lost to the sense of its high destiny, 
that instead of it seeking God it is pursued by 
a questing God. In the mystic path, too, he 
is the acolyte, with a world of rich expecta- 
tions in his soul, searching for perfection and 
ultimate place. 

Even here, however, Iqbal has been pro- 
foundly influenced by the Islamic mystics. 
The natural coroUary to man’s communion with 
God is a state of spiritual readiness for it 
varying in degrees of intensity and receptivity. 
And so the mystics recognize grades of spiritual 
attainment and perfection, cuhninating ideal 
humanity — ^the perfect man (al Insan ul Ka’mil), 
a being very Afferent from the superman of 
Wagner or Shaw. 

The two Muslim mystics who have 'most 
elaboratdy developed this ideal are Ibn ul 
*Arabi and Abdul Karim Ibrahim al-Jili. Iqbal 
has made a very brilliant and penetrating 
study of Jili’s* Al Insan ul Ka’mil in his 
Development of Metaphysics in Persia show- 
ing his bearings towards this aspect of esoteric 
philosophy. Iqbal’s early works show 
very shght traces of this influence, which 
was to bear its most remarkable fruit much 
later in his poetic career. 

Iqbal's Javid Namak is perhaps his most 
ambitious work. It is definitely the most complex 
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of his poems, both in the design and intricate 
pattern of thought used in it. It is lacking in 
the artistic beauty we find in some poems in 
Piyawiri-Mashriq) but it is a much more 
elaborate poem, and there is a unity in it 
which makes it much more compact than 
Piyamri-Mashriq. 

With its numerous dramatis persona its 
esoteric symbolism and its complicated deve- 
lopment of abstruse ideas the Javid Namah 
requires a whole long study to itself. For the 
purposes of this essay its most interesting 
features are the use of certain of Jili's symbols 
— ^the Heaven of the Moon, the Heaven of the 
Mercury, the Heaven of the Venus and so on ; 
echoes of Rumi and Hallaj, and the pro- 
found influence of A1 Insan ul Ka'mil. A 
comparative study along intensive lines of 
Jfli’s A1 Insan ul Ka'mu and Iqbal's Javid 
Namah will be worth the trouble for a serious 
student of Iqbal. 
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I QBAL as a leading exponent of Islamic 
thought and institutions believed in a 
progressive spiritual universe and spiritual 
beings with their distinct individualities realis- 
ing their destiny bj^ mastering their environ- 
ment under a universal structure founded on 
divine law and organisation — all organically 
related to one another. 

Iqbal sets forth a philosophy of life regard- 
ing man’s vision of himself, his God and the 
world that surrounds him. " The Quran/' he 
saj's, ** awakens in man the higher conscious- 
ness of his manifold relations with God and the 
universe." The ultimate character of Reality 
is spiritual, and religion seeks a closer contact 
with reality. The ultimate Reality is a 
“ rationally directed creative life,” and an ego 
is a ** rationally directed creative will.” God 
is an Ultimate Ego and a unique Individual. 
The individuality' of the Ultimate Ego is em- 
phasised in the Quran by the name of Allah. 
The Islamic conception of God signifies many 
important elements such as ** Creativeness, 
Knowledge, Omnipotence and Eternity.” 

Reality, according to Iqbal, is spirit, but 
there are degrees of spirit. The ultimate Reality 
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is the Ultimate Ego, from which egos proceed. 
** The creative energy of the Ultimate Ego, in 
whom deed and thought are identical, function 
as ego-unities. Every atom of Divine energy, 
however low in the scale of existence, is an 
ego. But there are degrees in the expression 
of egohood. Throughout the entire gamot of 
being runs the gradually rising note of egohood 
until it reaches its perfection in man. That 
is why the Quran declares the Ultimate Ego to 
be nearer to man than his own neck-vein. Like 
pearls do we live and move and have our being 
in the perpetual flow of Divine life. ^ 

Thus, ** from the unity of all-inclusive ego, 
who creates and sustains all egos follows the 
essential unity of mankind.*' * 

(Vision and power both combined are 
essential to the spiritual expansion of human- 
ity), Vision without power may bring moral 
elevation, but no lasting culture. (Similarly, 
power without vision resmts in destruction and 
tyranny. Without organization there is no 
progress, material or spiritual. The chief 
formative factor in the life-history of Mussal- 
mans is the ethical ideal that Islam puts forth 
and a definite type of polity that it establishes) 
—the attainment of the former is the end, and 
the construction of the latter a means to that 
end. . Thus, the ethical ideal represents vision 

* Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam, pp. 99 and 100. 

* Ihid. p. 129. 
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and the organisation of Islamic political system 
means i)ower — a combination of which secures 
the spiritual growth of mankind. “The state, 
according to Islam, is only an effort to realise 
the spiritual in a human organisation.”.^ 
Philosophically speaking, Islamic Political 
Theory, as enunciated by Iqbal, is normative 
in its character. It is concerned with a specific 
ethical ideal — the raising of humanity to the 
highest well-being both materially ana morally 
by means of an extensive commonwealth built 
up on the belief of one Qod, whose sovereignty 
is supreme. 

Religion, as stated before, seeks a closer 
contact with the Ultimate Reality. Islam is 
not only a religion or a name for beliefs or cer- 
tain forms of worship ; it is, in fact, a philo- 
sophy of life— a complete code for the guidance 
of the individual’s entire life — from the cradle 
to the grave and from the grave to the yonder 
world. The Holy Quran lays down the broad 
principles of life ; the details came from the 
Prophet. Islam is, thus, all-embracing in its 
nature and affects all aspects of human activity 
— a transformation of the individual, millat 
and humanity. The essence of religion is 
faith, and the essential aim of rdigion is the 
“ transformation and guidance of man’s inner 
self and outer development.” The go^ of jhfe is 
the realisation and perfection of the individual 

* Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam, p. 217. 
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self, which depends on the devdopment 
of human faculties in the right direction. Gui- 
dance is necessary in every sphere of life and 
tslam provides the details of law — a. complete 
code of creed and morals, a social order crea- 
tive of a polity with every institution of an 
extensive commonwealth. " Islam,” says Iqbal, 
*'is not a departmental affair, it is neither mere 
thought, nor mere feeling, nor mere action ; it 
is an expression of the whole man.” ' 

Islam is, thus, a harmonious blending of 
its various elements in a harmonious whole ; no 
one aspect can be isolated or considered with- 
out reference to the other. In Islam, state, 
millat, imam, individual and government can- 
not be treated of separately.* Again, the 
various aspects of a man's life — social, religi- 
ous, political and economic cannot be isolated. 
" In Islam it is the same reality which appears 
as church looked at from one point of view and 
state from another.” ** Islam,” contends 
Iqbal, “ is a single unanalysable reality, which 

* Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam, p. 8. 

^ UdUj ^ 
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onr or tho otlu’r ay yonr point of view 
v.iTi'j:.'’ * "Thus, llu* Quran considers it 
n» i*rssarv to unite religion and slate, ethics 
and p'Utirs in a sintdr. revelation.”’ Islam, 
in j< pt< .-ents a noMc ideal of a harinoni- 

<iU‘.- who!.*. 

Ir. Ulajn. the Creator and the universe, 
spirit and inattiT. church and slate arc all 
otgani** to each other. A Mu.«ahnan is not 
le ruiied to renounce the. temporal world in 
tl'.' int"r<->ts of a world of spirit. " Man is 
not the citizen of a profane world to he 
rer.f.i;nc* tl in the interests of a world of .spirit 
situated elsewhere. To li^lain matter is .spirit 
reali.'-inu itself in space and time.”’ Iqbal 
accepts th“ \v<uld of matter along with its 
limitations^ and t staldishes a relation between 
the w/»rhl of matter atul ,<pirit. He says, " It 
iv ill'- my:teiif)us touch of the ideal that 
a!iimat'-< ami sustains the real, and through 
it alone w«- can discover and aflirm the ideal. 
Witli Islam the ideal and the real arc not two 
fqiposing forces which cannot be reconciled. 
'I he life' of the ideal consists, not in a total 
breach with the real which would tend to 


• J <)}«!, I^rluTft tm Ih* llrmnsiruethn p/ Krligiottn Thovcht 

in /»l.»sn, 2)0. 

* /i j ji 2-^ I • 

' J'jbsl, Aflflrc-.-i ol the AU-India Muslim I^cagiie, 

Allahah-td. 10:t0. 

vi 0^^ S-»t vjfte* oV 
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shatter the organic wholeness of life into pain-' 
ful oppositions, but in the perpetual endeavour 
of the ideal to appropriate the real with a view 
eventually to absorb it, to convert it into, 
itself and to illuminate its whole being,” ^ 
Islam, thus, rejects the old static view of the 
imiverse and reaches a dynamic view. The 
ethical ideal being the spiritual expansion of 
humanity, the Mussalman is directed to secure 
the highest well-being both materially and 
morally. Islam sets forth a standard of con- 
duct — “enjoin right and forbid wrong.”* 
Rightness or wrongness of conduct may be 
considered with reference to their tendency to 
good or evil. A conduct is right when it is 
according to rule, and a conduct is good when 
it is valuable or serviceable for some end. 
Islam is a creed of service and leads its fol- 
lowers to seek the welfare and finally perfec- 
tion of humanity in a co-operative spirit. * 
The end, in Islam is, thus, a perfection of 
humanity. And the goodness or badness of a 
Musalman's conduct consists in its service- 
ableness for this end. Similarly that conduct 
of the Mussalman is alone right when, it is 
according to the law of the Quran. The shan*at 
will tell him what is right that is to be en- 
joined and what is wrong that is forbidden. 

It is this ethical ideal of Islam, which 

* Iqbal, Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam, p. 12. 

» Qur’an. 22 ; 6. » Qur’an, 5 : 17. 
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famishes those basic emotions and loyalties, 
which may gradually unify scattered indin- 
duals and groups and finally transform them 
into a well-knit people called the millat, possess- 
ing a moral consciousness of their own. “ As 
an emotional system of unification/’ says 
Iqbal, “Islam recognises the worth of the 
individual as such, and rejects blood* relation- 
ship as a basis of human unity.” ' " All 
human life is spiritual in its origin. Sucli a 
conception is creative of fresh lo3*alties.” * 
When a number of individuals profess Islam, 
they adhere to its principles and acquire a pas- 
sion for it; they are loyal to Islam, they are 
loyal to their brethren-in-Islam ; they are loyal 
to their leader-in-lslam and firstly and lastly 
loyal to their Allah. These emotions and 
loyalties create a solidarity which is so essential 
to the development and organisation of a 
corporate life. This organised life is marked by 
the attainment of a moral consciousness on the 
part of every member and an incessant striv- 
ing towards the realisation of the ideal. 

Every organised life is marked by the 
existence of certain laws and institutions and 
Islam also provides for the same. Islamic life 
is lived according to Islamic laws and Islamic 
institutions, which in pursuance of the ethical 
ideal are essentially creative of social order and 

* tqUbalt Lectures on iht Peeor.struetior. of Relicicu* Th-ur^i 
in Islam, p. 205. 

* Ibid, p. 203. 
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moral development.. And this is the culture of 
Islam. Islam like other systems is not the 
name of a t57pe of society, but is capable of 
transforming the life of individuals professing 
the faith into a well-ordered and weU-organised 
community of moral and material well-being. 
The life of Islam, consequently, has a peculiar 
cultural force, and is distinguished by a com- 
plete organisation and a unity of will and pur- 
pose in the millat. ** Muslim society, with its 
remarkable homogeneity and inner unity,” 
says Iqbal, has grown to be what it is, under 
the pressure of the laws and institutions asso- 
ciated with the culture of Islam.” ‘ The 
strucure of Muslim society, in other words, is 
entirely due to the working of Islam as a cul- 
ture inspired by the specific ethical ideal. 

Islam believes in a universal polity — a 
politico-religious system or a social polity — 
based on fundamentals that were revealed to 
the Prophet. A rational interpretation of the 
principles of Islam began with the Prophet 
himself, whose constant prayer was : ** God ! 
Grant me knowledge of tiie ultimate nature of 
things.” It was the Prophet's religious experi- 
ence which created a distinct social order. It 
was again this social order that developed into 
a polity with implicit legal precepts. The 
structure and working of the Islamic state 
rested on an analysis and systematisation of 

* Iqbal, Presidential Address of the All-India Muslim 
League. Allahabad, 1930. 
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thc5c {iindamcnlals into a body of rules called 
the shan’af. The religious ideal of Islam is, 
thus, organically related to tlic social order 
and the" social order to the Islamic polity. 
Islam is not a church, but an organised life 
conceived as a contractual organism, long 
before Kousscati thouuiit of it, and animated 
l\v an ethical ideal, which regards man as a 
spiritual heini; possessing rights and duties 
under a social mechanism. 

To Iqbal, the true religion is Islam, the 
best organisation is the universal Islamic polity 
?.nd stnicture. and the liitest lea.der of human- 
ity is the Muslim viiUnL ‘ Iqbal v;a5, thus, 
inspired by a vision of a world-v;ide Islamic 
stale of a' unified Muslim miUat, no longer 
diwldcd by racial or territorial considerations. 
Tlie is a free and solid Muslim brother- 

hood, with Ka'ta as its centre, knit together by 
the love of .'Mla'n and devotion to the Prophet. 
In th.e A^rar-i-Khudi ? Secrets of the Self], 
iqbai deals with the iife of the individual 
Mlisaiman, and ir. the Rziy.iuz-i^Bekhztdi ('Ay- 
steriesof the Negation cf the Self), he discusHes 
the life oi the^ Islamic rr.illat and organisa- 


k. . 


The Mussalman and the m:’”-!?? require, in 
the first ir^stance, a sc-efai order for their deve- 
iopment and realisation, vraat is Iqbai's oon- 
centicn of the Islamic sccial order r It is a 
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matter of ordinary experience that the develop- 
ment of the inchvidual sdf depends on the 
nature of the environing society and the 
ideology, which animates the entire social 
structure. Numerous factors, therefore, favour 
and stimulate the self-development of the 
individual — ^they are, in short, the natural and 
cultural forces that make up his being. Self- 
development presupposes a society. An ideal 
society can only be based on the principles of 
equality, social justice and human brotherhood. 
The social order of Islam as a world-unity is 
founded on the principle of Tauliid (Unity of- 
God). Islam as a religion has been a living 
factor in the intellectual, emotional and pro- 
gressive life of mankind. The ideal society, 
according to Iqbal is one, which is in conso- 
nance with the Prophet’s conception of Islam. 
Being inspired by the teachings of Islam, 
Iqbal neither disregarded the past nor disbe- 
lieved the organic change of human society. No 
people can afford to forget their past, which 
has made and retained their present identit}^ 
Iqbal preached the social values of Islam, and 
maintained that they form the best guide for 
the modem world. The social order of Islam 
is built up on the broadest humanitarian basis. 

Iqbal enunciates the principles of Islam as 
an ideal society. The individual who loses his 
sdf in the milUit reflects both -the past and the 
future as in a mirror, so that he transcends 
mortality and enters into the life of Islam, 
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which is infinite and everlasting. In order to 
acquire a. creative urge, the Musalman is 
directed to return to the Prophet' — ^the 
particular life-centre~which is a source of the 
deepening of both the individual and 
collective consciousness. There is much 
difference' between the prophetic and mystic 
types of consciousness. Iqbal wrote, “ The 
mystic does not wish to return from the 
repose of * unitary experience * ; even when 
he does return, as he must, his return does not 
mean much for mankind at large. The Prophet’s 
return is creative. He returns to insert himself 
into the sweep with a view to control the 
forces of history and thereby to create fresh 
world of ideals.” * At another place, Iqbal 
says, “ Another way of judging the value of a 
Prophet’s religious experience, therefore, would 
be to examine the type of manhood that he has 
created, and the cultural world that has sprung 
out of the spirit of his message.” • 

Iqbal has based his philosophy of life on 
his philosophy of the * self:’ The real cause of 
Muslim deterioration is nafri-khudif the lack of 


la. joJl * 

b ^ 0^13 

• Iqbal, Lectures on the Reeonstrtfctian of Religious Thought 
in Islam, p. 178. 

* Ibid, p. 174. 
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self-cognisance,^ and Iqbal suggests ishaUi- 
khuM, self-recognition, as its remedy. « * Khudi * 
is here used in a philosophical sense, and means 
recognition of one's self.* Man has a unique 
capacity to recognise his self and the purpose 
of his creation.® This capacity makes him 
supreme over other creatures. The life of man 
should, therefore, begin with the study of his 
self and culminate in perfection of his self. 
Khudi is, thus, the name of several attributes 
found in an ideal character such as self-realisa- 
tion, sdf-assertion, boldness, spirit of indepen- 

<Sf* 
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dcncc, sense of respect, noble idealism and 
action. TIic object is spiritual elevation. 

Iqbal did not believe in a universal life ; 
to him all life is individual in character. God 
Himself is an individual, but the most unique 
individual. The universe, as an origanised 
association of ‘ individuals,’ is in a state of 
organic growth. ]Man plays an important part 
in this process of evolution. The ethical and 
religious ideal of Islam is not self-negation, but 
sclf-affinnation. The individual attains to this 
ideal by becoming more and more individual or 
unique. The Prophet said, Create in yourself 
the attributes of God.” Thus, man has, as his 
ideal, the most unique Individual, whom he has 
to follow. The hignest form of life is the klviidi 
or Ego, in which the individual becomes a " self- 
contained exclusive centre,” both physically 
and spiritually.* The individual draws closer 
and closer to God, until he is the completest 
person. Success lies in the struggle against all 
material forces, which hinder the progr^s of man. 
'' The life of the Ego is a kind of tension caused 
by the Ego invading the environment and the en- 
vironment invading the Ego.”* The true person 

V b 

i jS j I I 

* Iqbal, Leetmea on iht Jieeonsiruction of Religiowa Thought 
in Islam, p. 143. 
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masters the environment and, consequently, 
absorbs God into his Ego. The Ego attains 
to freedom by removing all obstructions in its 
way by assimilating them. Life is, thus, a 
" forward assimilative movement.'" The Ego 
reaches fuller freedom by appropriating the 
Individual who is most free — God.” Life is, 
thus, an endeavour to be free. ** And verily to- 
wards thy God is the limit,” says the Quran. 

The Ego or Person is the centre, of life in 
man. Personality is a ** state of tension ” ; the 
moment it ceases, relaxation follows. The de- 
velopment of the Ego is not possible without 
an ideal. Life is a ceaseless activity after the 
ideal — a perpetual desire.’ * ' is a rest- 

less being engrossed in ceaseless pursuit of fresh 
scopes for self-expression and realisation.’ He 
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is a ** creative activity, an ascending spirit 
who, on his onward inarch rises from one state 
to another.”’ The idea of personality sets 
forth a standard of value — a problem of good 
and evil. Accordingly, that which strengthens 
personality is good : that which weakens is bad. 
*' The Mgo is fortified by love, ”* which 
means the desire to assimilate or absorb.” Its 
highest form is the creation of values and ideals 
an<i the endeavour to realise them. Love in- 
dividualises the lover as well as the beloved.* 
The effort to realise the most unique indivi- 
duality individualises the seeker and implies the 
individuality of the sought, for nothing else 
would satisfy the nature of the seeker.” 

The Hg*o i>asscs through three stages in its 

’ lytittffi ein the Reeor.struction of Religious 
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onward movement towards xmiqueness — (1) 
obedience to the law/ (2) self-control, the 
highest form of self-consciousness or Egohood,. 
and (3) Divine-Vicegerency. The Vicegerent 
of God is the completest Ego on earth. The goal 
of humanity is a combination of the highest 
power and the highest knowledge. The Vice- 
gerent is, therefore, ** the real ruler of mankind; 
ms kingdom is the kingdom of God on earth. 
Out of the richness of his nature he lavishes the 
wealth of his life on others, and brings them 
nearer and nearer to himself.**® “ For the 
present he is a mere ideal ; but the evolution of 
humanity is tending towards the production of . 
an ideal race of more or less unique individuals, 
who will become his fitting parents. Thus, the 
kingdom of God on earth means the democracy 
of more or less unique individuals, presided 
over by most unique individual possible on this 
earth.** Thus, aspiration and passionate 
idealism serve as dynamic forces, which streng- 
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ilu’ii ihr * jii’If.’ Hill, if khudi is properly dis- 
cipliiu'd by obi’(li<Mi<:<‘.ainl si'lf-control and right- 
ly rullivatoil. it cK'wIops a personality' worthy 
of ropr^st-ntinj: (tnd on earth. '* It is the lot of 
man to shar<’ in the deeper aspiration of the 
universe ;ir<»nntl Jiim ami to shape his own 


destinv as \vi*il ;\s that of tlie universe.”* 


The pliih’i-ophy of /,7;.W/has as its corollary 
the r<inc<‘pti<»n of t>a:khudi (negation of the self). 
It means the lojsing of one’s self in the com- 
munity to a common end.* Indivi- 

dtmls iii‘Vel<ip their khudi to such an extent that 
they stihmit to the utiliai, hut remain animated 
with an intense love of action and freedom.® 
Such individuals are a .‘Source of strength to the 
titHhii. aJid the ir.illti* exalts their ])o.sition/ 

Man is a social being, and can only live in 
the society »>f his fellow-men.^ The individual 
and the ndlect each other; the individual 
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is elevated through the millat, and the milM is 
organised through individuds.' An isolated 
individual is ignorant of his ideals and capabi- 
lities. The millat inspires him with a knowl- 
edge of his functions in life, and forces him to 
be free by enslaving him under an organised 
social structure.” It is on account of a crav- 
ing for association that the individual forms 
the basic unit of the millat* Out of necessity, 
he is a member of the milled \ he depends on 
the millat for his self-expression and realisa- 
tion.* As soon as the individual loses his ' self ’ 
in the millat he finds his personality an embodi- 
ment of past traditions and reflects both the 
past and the future as in a mirror.® 

His individuality shines in the multiplicity 
of miUaJt^ and the diversity of the miJM 
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acqmres unity through his individuality.* Thus, 
the millatf which is composed of individual 
Musalmans, is required to achieve a real 
collective Ego to live, move and have its being 
as a single individual.* The institution or 
Frophethood unifies the miUat and completes 
its formation under an organised system of law 
and order.* 

The Islamic millat is based on the funda- 
mental principles of the Unity of God and the 
finality of the Prophet.^ The principle of 

* " Hold fast to yourself ; no one trlio erreth can hurt you, 
provided yon are vrell-guided.*' Qur’an 4:11. 
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Tauhid demands loyalty to God. God is' the- 
ultimate spiritual basis of all life ; loyalty to 
God, therefore, amoimts to man’s loyalty to 
his own ideal nature. All human life . is 
spiritual in its origin. Psychologically, the 
principle of Tauhid seeks to restore an integral 
unity to the distracted and tom world. It 
brings a new sense of courage and frees the 
outlook of man from fear and superstitions.' 
Despair, fear and diffident mentality are the 
worst tendencies in man and destroy noble 
life.® The remedy lies in an implicit faith in 
Allah and submission to His will.® Iqbal, 
thus, advocates a ceaseless struggle in the pur- 
suit of the ideal, ^ which constitutes real life. It 
is the principle of Tauhid that unifies the 
diverse elements and groups comprising the 
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Islamic millai} The doctrine of Tauhid carries 
with it a principle of action and forms the 
basis of the advancement of humanity. It is 
not only the conviction of the truth but the 
acceptance of a proposition as a basis of action. 
" Those who believe and do good/* means 
that no belief is acceptable unless it is carried 
into practice by performing duties to Allah.* 
Allah is the real owner of sovereignty. The 
sovereignty of Allah extends to the entire 
universe, the whole humanity, and all organiza- 
tion. Allah is the real source of religion, philo- 
sophy and law, and bestower of power, strength 
and authority.* “ Say: 0 God ! Owner of 
Sovereignty, Thou givest power unto whom Thou 
wilt and Thou withdrawest power from whom 
Thou pleasest.^ The Muslim millat being exr 
traordinarily God-conscious is permeated by a 
religious control, which extends to every sphere 
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of its conduct.^ 

The extraordinary and remarkable per- 
sonality^ of Prophet Mahammad provides a 
connecting link between the various loyalties 
characteristic of the fundamental polity of 
Islam. It is this concentration of loyalties that 
transforms the Musalmans into a well-defined 
unified millat* r^resentiug a message of hope 
for humanity.® The Prophet is the guide and 
unifier of the Mushm millat. The millat owes 
its being to him/ and through him the Musal- 
mans are one and possess oneness of purpose.® 
The millat is a unified association of individual 
Musalmans, animated by a strong desire for 
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iiniljL* The unity of the millat is the out- 
come of the religion of humanity, which was 
revealed to the Prophet.* So long as the 
7niU<ti retains this unity of will and purpose, its 
life is secure and lasting.* 

The Prophet of Islam is the last, and his 
immai is the best people and leaders of the 
rest. Allah completed the Faith for the 
Musalmans, and sent His last message through 
the Prophet of Islam.* There will be no 
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« This day have I perfected for you your religion and 
completed My favour on you and chosen for you Islam as a 
religion." Qur'an, 5 : 3. 
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Prophet after Muhammad, and no ummat after 
the Mus^mans.* The Muslim miUat is 
charged with the duty of perfecting the world 
order and the raising of humanity to a higher, 
nobler and spiritual state of life.* Thus, there 
is no Sultan^ or Badshdhat in Islam.* 

The object of the Prophethood of Muham- 
mad is to establish the fundamental unity of 
mankind on the basis of equality, liberty and 
fraternity. It was, a message of human equal- 
ity in social status and legal rights. God sent 
many messengers and prophets to reform the 
corrupt condition of the world. It has been 
the mission of every messenger to establish an 
ethical ideal and a system of life, having its 
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basis in Ihc sovcrcigiitj* of God. The original 
doctrine was soon mixed up with polytheism ; 
and the origin of all mischief was to impose the 
Godhood of man over man.’ Slavery was in 
vogue, which debased the nature of man.* 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, being the 
last Messenger, came with the final message to 
free humanity of the Godhood of man." He 
(God) is your Rahh (benefactor) and your Ilah 
(Overlord), who is the Creator of you and the 
univer.se. Do not recognise any one as your 
Lord except Him,” thus preached the Prophet 
of Islam. Slaves were freed, social equality 
was enforcefl and a world-conquering mnmat 
came into being.* The Prophet taught the 
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world lessons in equality, liberty ' and fratern- 
ity long before the architects of the French 
Revolution repeated these words. Every 
Musalman is a trustee of the millat, and the 
bond of love is the source of liberty for all.* 
The unshakable faith in the unity of God and 
the prophethood of Muhammad binds all the 
Musalmans together, and this is the true 
Islamic spirit of a practical brotherhood. The 
fundamental unity of mankind becomes possi- 
ble and real, if the conception of Islamic fra- 
ternity is revived and enforced. 

The Islamic millat being based on the 
principles of the unity of God and the finality 
of the Prophet, is not confined to territorid 
limits. Nationalism is foreign to Muslim polity; 
to a Musalman the entire world is his abode 
and place of worship, for it lies mthin the 
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sovereignty of his AUah.^ As opposed to the 
idea of nationalism based on the accident of 
geographical situation, race, colour and langu- 
age,* Islam seeks to base the community of 
mankind on the belief in one God and, conse- 
quently, on the belief of human brotherhood and 
fraternity. The universal spirit of Islam means 
submission to the will of God and peace with all 
fellow-men. A Musalman believes in one 
Supreme God and His Prophet and, conse- 
quently, in the universal idea of Islamic 
fraternity, and cannot, thus, confine himself to 
a particular locality or geographical area.® 
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Prophet's own departure from his home-land 
solved the riddle and the Islamic millat was 
put on a world- wide basis.' It is, however, 
surprising that Iqbal characterised Jamal-ud- 
Din Afghani as " a living link between the 
past and the future of Musalmans,"® and 
spoke so highly about a person, who infused 
the spirit of nationalism in every Muslim 
country, thus striking a blow to the idea of 
universal khilafat. 

Islam as a world system is a living force, and 
frees the outlook of man from racial, geographi- 
cal and materialistic conceptions. On the 
political side, Islam definitely rejects the claims 
of racial and geographical factors to order the 
loyalties of the Musalmans.® No territorial 
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nationalism or aggressive patriotism is allowed 
in Islam. Such a notion disrupts the essential 
unity of mankind ' and narrows down the cos- 
mopolitan outlook of Islam. The national idea 
produces a materialistic outlook of life and 
racial and territorial consciousness counteracts 
the humanizing spirit of mankind.* The miUat 
is, thus, defined not by economic, linguistic or 
psychological values but by spiritual traditions 

and inner consciousness, derived from the 
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immutable laws of revealed religion.' The 
Islamic miUat is further predestined and has no 
time-limit.* The millat has a pecoliar vitality 
and permanence of its own, and is perfected 
through the worship of, and submission to, 
Allah.® 

The organization of a millat rests on law, 
and the law of the Islamic millat is the Quran.® 
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Tilt'; Islamic miJht is to be organised according 
In its own distinct !a\v.‘ Allah is not only the 
Creator and an object of worship, but is also 
the law-giver. The law of the Qur’an manifests 
the will of Allah. The sk(irial,'‘ the path of 
virine tir the. divine code of ethical and social 
laws is supreme, and politically, the individual 
ami ihf* .Vmir. being members of the Islamic 
rriiJtii ;»ntl subject to the same law, were never 
rrga.sdetl immune tir absolute.' Thus, the 
supifinaev t*f the divine law is one of the funda- 
UKTUal tenets of l.^lainic polity.* The rule, 
therefore, is that the millal is deprived of legis- 
lative powers. The liberty of the individual is 
ensured through the divine law.' The viillai is 
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to submit to the Apostle, for he proclaimed 
and interpreted the divine commandments as 
His messenger.' ALL Muslims have equal status 
and enjoy equal rights in the body-politic. This 
sort of civil liberty and the theory of equal 
opportunities dependent on it is the peculiar 
feature of Islamic politics. It is dear from the 
above that the Islamic system of government is 
not the democracy of the Western t3q)e, where 
a law may be enforced, changed or moMed at 
the sweet wiQ of the majority.* 

Every Musalman believes in the supre- 
macy of Islam. Islam does not suppress the 
human soul and the development of its latent 
potentialities, but merely lays down limits to 
its activity. These limits are known as the 
shariat-i-Islamia or the Divine law of Islam. 
The * self *, when subordinated to Divine law 
turns Islamic. The self in a modem conception 
is not bridled by any law except the law of 
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force, but * self * in Islam is subject to the laws 
and ethics of Islam. So long as the * ego ' of 
nations is not subordinated to the Divine law, 
world-peace remains an unrealised dream. The 
working of the present League of Nations amply 
proves it.' 

Iqbal also discusses the doctrine of Ijtiltad, 
thus maintaining a correct balance between 
tlie categories of permanence and change. 
*'The ultimate spiritual basis of all life as 
conceived by Islam,” says Iqbal, ” is eternal 
and reveals itself in variety and change. A 
societ3^ based on such a conception of reality 
must reconcile, in its life, the categories of per- 
manence and change. It must possess eternal 
principles to regulate its collective life ; for the 
eternal gives us a foothold in the world of 
perpetual change,”* "'The teaching of the 
Qur’an that life is a process of progressive crea- 
tion necessitates that each generation guided, 
but unhampered, by the work of its predeces- 
sors, should be permitted to solve its own 
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problems.” This implies the right of Ijtihad 
— ^independent judgment and interpretation of 
law in the light of changed and changing cir- 
cumstances, which Iqbal holds essential to the 
healthy development of the body-politic. “The 
closing of the door of Ijtihad” contends 
.Iqbal, "is pure fiction.” 

The characteristic virtue of the millat is 
attained by adopting the manner and way of 
living as practised by the Prophet.* Muslim 
temperament should, therefore, be all-afiection 
and the words and deeds of a Musalman are to 
be an example to be followed by others.* One, 
who deviates from this path is not to be count- 
ed as a genuine member of the millat} True 
organisation is based on holding fast to the 
ideal of the millat, which is the preservation and 
propagation of the principle of the Unity of 
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God.’ Islam believes in an active utilisation of 
the forces of nature, and thereby to. gain an 
effective control over its material environment.* 
In order to fulfil the material needs of the 
mitlat, the development and proper use of 
science is essential.® Thus, the socio-political 
order of Islam is keenly alive and responsive to 
the fact of change.' Iqbal realises that life is 
a perpetual change or motion, and advocates a 
ceaseless struggle in the pursuit of the Islamic 
ideal. The Islamic millat is required to possess a 
real collective ego to live, move and have its 
being as a single individual. The development 
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of such a consciousness depends on the preserva- 
tion of the History* and traditions of the 
millaV The centre of the Islamic millat is 
Kaba.^ 

Iqbal was not an advocate of war, and no 
Musalman acquainted with his faith can be a 
supporter of war as such. According to the 
dictates of the Qur’an, there are only two 
grounds for waging war (jihad), in the first place, 
in self-defence and in the second place, for the 
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publican form of government is thoroughly, con- 
sistent with the spirit of Islam- and is aii 
absolute necessity. Muslim legislative assembly 
is the only possible and legal form that Ijma 
can take in modem time. 

So far as Indian politics is concerned, 
Iqbal’s idea of Pakistan aimed at a complete 
possession of a belt of India to the Musalmans, • 
and then to join it with neighbouring Islamic 
countries under a common name. Those, who 
hesitate to accept the Muslim ideology, may 
remember the words of Iqbal, who said about 
himself, “ I love the communal group, which is 
the source of my life and behaviour ; and which 
has formed me, what I am by giving me its 
religion, its literature, its thought, its culture, 
and thereby recreating its whole past, as a living 
operative factor, in my present consciousness.”' 
Iqbal solemnly prayed to Allah to grant him a 
partisan,* who may carry on the reform move- 
ment started by him. And I believe Allah 
listened to his prayer. Iqbal is the mind and 
Jinnah is the heart of Muslim India. 

^ ‘-r^ 

* Jqibai, The Presidential Address of the All-India Muslim 
League, Allahabad, 1930. 
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^ X artist may luit know an5'lhing about 
t ho naluiv of art . Tho process of creation 
^ IS often inromprehcnsiblc to the artist, 
lire rcaios, and lur creates in a particular 
manner, hut v<?ry often he cannot c.\;plain why 
he. works in a certain way and no other. He 
knows lie is right ; he feels it in liis bones that 
a thing .«honlrl be. just so, that the least 
alteration would spoil it, but for the life of him 
lie cannot give any clear and convincing reasons 
‘-reasons which would be obvious to a critic. 
Not that the creative faculty is apart and 
fiislinci from the critical one. The two facul- 
tie.'i are inseparable and often indistinguishable. 
Hut in ino.st artists, the critical faculty acts 
subcfuisciously. U is there, disciplining their 
creative power, turning it into right channels, 
but the artists are not aware of it and of the 
part it plays in creation. The idea of an 
artist about art, therefore, may not be more - 
valuable than the idea of a layman. He may • 
be at fault as much as any other person, may 
express ideas that are vague, limited, or even 
entirely wrong. It is an incontrovertible fact - 
that the majority of the artists do not bother 
to think about art, or if they do, they generally • 
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keep their ideas to themselves and do not give 
expression to them. And even when, some- 
times, they do express their thoughts on the 
subject, it is in the form of a few isolated 
sentences, some disjointed pieces of observation 
which may or may not be acute, penetrating 
and valuable. The}' are so much preoccupied 
with the work of creation, it takes so much out 
of them that they have neither the desire nor 
the energy to turn their minds wholly to 
criticism ; they cannot give their best to this 
work which can be done more or less satis- 
factorily by those who possess second-rate 
minds, those who are lacking in creative faculty. 
But when the mind that creates turns also to 
the business of criticism, great criticism results. . 
Creation and criticism are not two distinct 
faculties ; they are rather two different facets 
of the same reality. And if things were as they 
should be, the greatest creator would also be 
the greatest critic. But things being what 
they are, the average artist often is not an 
averagely good critic. 

Even when an artist is most definitely not 
a critic, we cannot help being interested in any 
critical ideas that he may express. As a matter 
of fact, we are interested not only in his critical 
ideas but also in everything that concerns him. 
Such is human nature. We do not con^e 
ourselves to the particular work of art, to the 
understanding and appreciation of its signifi- 
cance and its beauty ; but we want to find out 
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all about him, things that are wholly irrelevant. 
" I have observed,’* says Addison, '* that a 
reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure, till 
he knows whether the writer of it be a black or 
a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with other particulars 
of the like nature that conduce very mudi to 
the right understanding of an author.” We 
are interested in the colour of his hair and the 
shape of his nose ; we are anxious to know the 
kind of dress that he wears and the number of 
children that he has. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that we are also curious to know his 
ideas about various subjects, and more particu- 
larly about art. What he says about the 
nature of art, about its importance and its 
place in the scheme of things, is bound to be 
interesting, even when it is not illuminating. 
He may throw some light upon the processes 
involved, the difficulties faced and overcome, 
in creating a work of art. He may, at least, 
tell us something about his own creations, 
about the value, the significance that they 
have for him. 

Theoretically, an artist is best qualified to 
speak about art. In practice, however, this 
maxim does not work out at all satisfactorily. 
There are various obstacles that stand in the 
artist’s way, that make it difficult for him to 
arrive at the truth. One of these obstacles is 
his philosophy — ^if, of course, he happens to 
possess one. ^is particular philosophy gives a 
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peculiar bias to his thoughts ; it colours his 
vision; it makes him see everyttog in the 
light of his personal beliefs and attitudes. An 
artist is not a philosopher. It is not necessary 
for him to have a well-defined philosophy. He • 
merely communicates his personal and profound 
experiences — experiences which cure valuable 
and unique. He describes what he sees at a 
particular moment — ^things that possess .a rare 
beauty only to change instantly. He can, 
however, present, a philosophy as well. And 
this philosophy that he presents, can help him; 
in various ways. It can give coherence and 
harmony to his artistic creations ; it can link ^ 
them into one common .and complex 
whole. It can make his style individual, and 
powerful. More frequently, however, the 
artist’s philosophy is something of a hindrance. 
He accepts those facts that fit into the system 
of his thought and rejects those that, run; 
counter to it. He selects certain things and . 
rejects certain* others, instead of developing a 
broader vision that embraces ever3d:hing. His 
mind becomes like a little dealing in the., 
middle of a forest. In that dearing every 
object stands out in sharp relief,- clear and dig- : 
tinct. . There is . a harmonious arrangement, a 
more or less complex pattern, every detail 
occupying its destined- place in the general’ 
scheme. But he is unaware, of the multitudi-; 
nous things that dwdl in the. forest.. Further, 
he makes his art subservient to his philosophy.., 
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Art heroines a means to an end ; it is used as a 
vcliiclo. thronjih which his philosophy finds its 
expression. And what is worse, he interprets 
art. its nature, il.s proper functions, its place in 
life, to suit the requirements of his philosophy. 

Iqhal'.s conception of art is inseparably 
connected with his philosophy?. Before dis- 
cussins this conreption, it is necessary to 
summarise Iqbal s critical observations in a 
more or less sy.slemaiic manner. He has some- 
thini; to assert and he. believes that every artist 
as well must have something to assert. He 
who has nothing to assert can create nothing. 
.At best, he can ff»llow the popular taste ; all 
that he. can do is to give us a number of pale, 
worthless imitations. Art and creation, then, 
arc synonymous terms. And all art is subjective. 
Beauty? that an artist seeks is not an objective 
reality. It has no existence independent of him. 
Beauty exists only in the soul of the artist : 

f > Wj|Ij.*im 1 we fvi'rivc but what wo Rive 

Anci in our life alone doth Nature live. 

The arti.st who surrenders himself to Nature 
signs his own death warrant. He can only 
present Nature imperfectly and his presenta- 
tions of Nature are-cold and lifeless. The true 
artist, on the contrary, extends the boundary 
of Nature. To the already rich and precious 
store of Nature, he makes richer and still more 
precious additions. His creations are better, 
.more beautiful, more perfect than Nature’s. 
In short, he creates a new and a more wonder- 
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ful world and this new and wonder^ world 
that he creates, emerges out of his living and 
life-giving soul — o. soul that is eternal and illimit- 
able. Beauty and ugliness, good and evil, he 
sees and mirrors them perfectly. He is at once 
creator and destroyer. All old, useless, ugly 
things are destroyed and a new, a better and a 
more beautiful world rises Phoenix-like out of 
their ashes. 

Art, true art, cannot flourish where there is 
no liberty. The soul of an artist cannot dwell 
in the body of a slave. Slavery, as it were, 
extinguishes the spark of life — ^the soul, that is. 
A slave loses his inventive faculty; he is de- 
prived of his creative power. He becomes an 
imitator. Novelty, freshness and invention, he 
hates like poison. He studiously follows the 
beaten track. No vital, exalting and exalted 
art, therefore, can exist in a nation of slaves. 
Their art, inevitably, breathes of slavery which 
is another name for death. Their music is 
without the fire of life. Instead of strength, 
energy, power, it brings weakness and despair. 
** Joy in the widest commonalty spread ’* is 
banished for ever ; sorrow and utter hopelessness 
are spread far and wide. ■ His message is not 
life but death. As with music so with painting. 
The painter as well can neither create, nor can 
he destroy. He, like the musician, stands not 
for life but for death. 

Art should be proud and swift like the 
flood — a. flood that deanses and purifies, giving 
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US a new life, a broader vision. It is a fine 
frenzy, a fire fed with the i)recious life-blood 
of the artist. All art has significance. It is 
this significance which is responsible for the 
resulting power, which makes the form vibrate 
with life. Look at the Taj, shining like a pearl 
in the soft brilliance of the moon, says Iqbal, 
and you will know the secret of art, of art that 
matters. Here you will find revealed the secret 
of love — a love, pure, fragrant and ever-singing. 
Here you will find love that can apprehend and 
appreciate beauty, that at once hides and 
reveals it — a love that is not subject to the 
limitations of time and space. It is love that 
exalts our feelings, that gives value to the 
valueless. Without love, life becomes a ‘ vale 
of tears,’ a thing at once ugly and unstable. It 
is love that transforms ugliness into beauty, 
that spreads sweetness and light. It is love 
that fires our imagination and creates things of 
beauty. Love is all that we need. Nothing else 
matters. 

Iqbal is very fond of contrasting love with 
wisdom, philosophy with art (or poetry): Love 
carries us straight to our goal; wisdom loses 
itself in a labyrinth. Philosophy is truth, cold 
truth, devoid of the secret flame ; when this 
secret flame bums brightly in the heart, the 
result is poetry. Wisdom that sets the world 
aflame owes its kindling power to love. Love 
enriches our life with manifold beautiful feel- 
ings. Wisdom can find the eternal in the 
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transient ; it can enfold the whole universe. 
But it cannot give us complete satisfaction. 
It is love and love alone that can bring peace 
to the heart. It is the foolishness of men that 
makes them follow wisdom instead of love. 
You cannot search, for the sun with. a. candle. 
Wisdom comes from Satan ; love springs from 
man. 

Being a poet, Iqbal naturally speaks at 
greater length of the art with which he is most 
familiar — namely poetry. In Persian and Urdu, 
he frequently returns to this theme. Poet:^, 
its nature and importance, the characteristics 
that go into the making of the poet, the duties 
and responsibilities of the poet, these topics 
he takes up again and yet again. There is 
consequently a good deal of repetition — ^and 
this repetition is not dif&cult to understand. 
The ideas that he expresses are frequently in 
his mind and to him they appear, important. 
And frequently he turns them over, in his mind 
and gives utterance to them with slight varia- 
tions. The ideas thus repeatedly expressed are 
not very original but they are interesting 
nevertheless..' The poet suffers, as it were, from 
a divine discontent and the expression. of this 
diyine discontent, this hankering after .some- 
thing unattainable, this burning desire that 
consumes him is poetry. The soul.;of the poet 
is ever, restless, eager and aspiring. - It rknows 
no content. Nothing, no matter, how beautiful 
it may be, can satisfy the poet completely. . He 
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is always seeking, seeking something that cannot 
be attained. And it is just as well. For 
achievement means death ; it spells the end of 
the soul and its raison d'etre. Give it Utopia 
and the soul would die. There would be no- 
thing left to live for. The impulse towards 
perfection, the inner urge, the fire that keeps 
burning within, would be extinguished. It is 
just as well, therefore, that the goal remains 
always distant, the prize always unattainable. 
It is not the goal that matters but the journey 
— ^the journey that knows no end. The poet’s 
desire is insatiable. It is 

The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. ' 

Give him a beautiful flower and he will yearn 
after a flower more beautiful still. Give him the 
star that he so passionately desires and nothing 
less than *‘the Heaven’s embroidered doth” 
will satisfy him. He craves for the infinite and 
nothing feite can give him more than a 
temporary satisfaction. 

This world with all that is beautiful, 
glorious, wonderful and predous in it, matters 
httle to the poet. With the magic of his words, 
he can create a world more glorious, infinitely 
more precious. He is a lover of beauty 
and he can create beauty. He can trans- 
mute the commonplace into something rich 
and strange and wonderful ; he can turn. 
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with the mere wave of a hand, ugliness into 
beauty. Every sight and sound in Nature is 
invested by him with a glory, a light that 
never was on sea or land.” He is not of the 
earth, earthy. He is “like some hill 
that to the stars uncrowns its majesty.” But 
he has also a message for those that dwell on 
the plains below — a message of life everlasting. 

To know a poet fully is, however, not 
possible. The impression that we have of him 
is that of a burning spirit, burning with an 
unquenchable desire. And it is this flaming 
desire that finds its expression in poetry. But 
words are after all of little moment compared 
with what they are called upon to express. 
They are too uncertain, too limited, too imper- 
fect to reveal fully the immensity of the soul. 
Words cannot do full justice to the fine, delicate, 
complex pattern of our feelings. They, as it 
were, draw a veil over them. What the poet 
says, therefore, is but an imperfect reflection of 
what he feels. 

The poet, in spite of the distinguishing 
qualities that he possesses, qualities that lift 
him far above the common level, is nevertheless 
“ a man speaking to men.” He may dwell 
apart but at the same time he cannot remain 
completely aloof from humanity. He should 
not glide like a sunbeam by the blasted pine, 
he should not sit like a star upon the sparkling 
spire. He definitely must come down to valley 
and speak to those who dwell in that valley. 
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He is a unit, perhaps the most precious unit, 
of the complex whole which is humanity. 
The poet with his ceaseless quest, his ever- 
burning desire, is like the heart which, with its 
constant, rhythmic beats, keeps us dive. A 
nation, without poets, is as good as dead. Poetry 
is creation, creation of men, men who are 
not merely content to exist, men who are vitdly 
alive and whose pulses beat with the rhythmic 
life of the universe. The poet who can create 
such men is one with the prophets. 

There are, however, poets and poets. Not 
all who bear or usurp that name are worthy of 
it. They do not possess the right characteris- 
tics ; they do not discharge the duties that a 
poet must discharge. The nation that is in 
chains, the nation that is dead is full of pseudo- 
poets who forge newer and stronger chains, who 
are ever ready to extinguish the least spark of 
life that may appear. These pseudo-poets, 
themselves, are naturdly not aware of the 
secret of life. To them evil is good ; loss, 
profit ; and the ugly, beautiful. At their touch, 
flowers lose their fragrance ; at their approach, 
the nightingale forgets its song. His gift is an 
anodyne which makes us forget the struggles 
and strife of life, a drug which saps what little 
energy we still possess and which sends us to 
the Land of the Lotus-eaters. He joins in 
their song : 

Death is the end of life ; ah why 

Should life ail labour be ? 
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Let U8 alone, virhat pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever rfimhing up the cUmbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen towards the grave 
In silence ; ripen, iall and cease ; 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 

Thunder and lightning, the pseudo-poet 
does not wield. His garden is a mirage. The 
beauty that he worships is divorced from truth. 
He does not write because his eager, 'unquench- 
able spirit compels utterance. His spirit 
is not a burning flame — it is cold and lifdess. 
It is not his aim to breathe a new hfe into his 
contemporaries. A superficial and transient 
glory is aU that he desires. His song is pur- 

g oseless and unreasonable. For the caravan 
as departed. Or the pilgrims have died and 
there is no one to listen to him. His songs 
naturally do not produce any effect. Nor can 
they produce any because the singer himself 
does not possess that divine discontent, that 
ever-burning spirit which breathes life into 
poetry and which can infuse a new life into his 
age, making it live once again with greater zest 
and power. 

India, according to Iqbal, could afford to 
do away with these pseudo-poets — poets who 
sing their ineffectual, though beautiful, songs 
in a tearful voice, who make the melancholy 
atmosphere still more melancholy and who do 
nothing to counteract the prevailing impression 
of death and decay. They are not only in- 
effectual but something even worse — o. tremen- 
dous obstacle in the path of recovery. What 
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the world needed to-day was a poet who would 
bring a message of life and hope, a message 
that would once again kindle a spark which, be* 
ing fanned, would leap up into a glorious 
blaze. Any poet worth the name sho^d stir 
his contemporaries, shaking them out of their 
death-like sleep. He should shock them out of 
their complacency and make them stand up 
like one man and march courageously towards 
a glorious future. India needed such poets and 
Iqbal tried his best to belong to this company. 
Again and again he speaks, directly and 
indirectly, about himself and about the task he 
has voluntarily set for himself. These passages 
give us an rmderstanding of Iqbal’s work and 
its importance. They also reveal, and this is 
more important for our present purpose, what, 
in Iqbal’s opinion, was the duty of a modem 
Indian poet. Poetry, according to him, has 
lost its virtue. It has degenerated with the 
degradation of the nation. It is ineffective, a 
kind of long-continued dirge, as tedious as 
a twice-told tale. It is high time that we got 
rid of our indolence, our love of ease and 
luxury. A wind from the desert is needed to 
cleanse all the cobwebs that have accumulated. 
Be proud and daring like an eagle, swift 
and brilliant like lightning.- Be- .fit. once 
again for the struggle of existence.- Do away 
with the old, out of date songs which have 
served their purpose and make way for the 
new. But do not break away from tradition. 
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cultural and religious. Build the new nest on 
the old and tried bough. All this cannot 
be achieved without a new message, a message 
that would cause a great awakening. Iqbal 
would say with Milton : “ Methinl^ I see in 

my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shak- 
ing her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as 
an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam, purging and unsealing her long abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 

radiance ” Iqbal has brought a message 

which, he thinks, should cause this awakening. 
He has, he thinks, learnt the secret of life and 
he wants to communicate this secret to his con- 
temporaries. He brings a promise of life, of 
life everlasting, but people, he says, do not 
recognise his message, nor do they recognise 
the greatness of the poet who brings it. His 
poems are his precious life-blood which he offers 
to his contemporaries, only to be misunder- 
stood. He has attempted a difficult task— the 
union of philosophy with love, and he thinks he 
has succeeded in his attempt. The philosophy 
that he presents is not merely a cold set of 
ideas ; it is something personally felt and realis- 
ed. Moved deeply himself, he hopes to move 
others. The love that he feels, the love that 
gives him ‘"no rally, pause nor rest,*’ finds an 
outlet in words. His poems are merely a thin, 
transparent garment through which his love 
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shines in all its brilliance. He feels the flame 
of love in his innermost being but he does 
not know where it comes from. All that 
lives, dies. Man after his death return sunto 
the dust from which he springs. But this love 
that he feels in his being convinces him that 
there is something in him that is not of the 
earth, something that is not perishable, some- 
thing that is divine in its origin. This love has 
taught him how to soar and he is no longer 
going to remain cooped up in a cage. Iqbal 
sings of this love in his poems. But he does 
not speak out boldly, in a straightforward, 
downright, prosaic manner. His method is in- 
direct, metaphorical ; he makes use of a wealth 
of imagery. His meaning is not a naked blade 
but a sheathed sword. 

At times, Iqbal disclaims any desire to be 
considered a poet. Philosophy calls him and 
his main concern is to give expression to 
his philosophic ideas — ^ideas that appear valu- 
able to him. He is no poet, he says. He has 
something to say and he uses poetry merely-as. 
a vehicle of expression, because, probably^ 
it enables him to express his thoughts ; iii - 
a concise, emphatic, concentrated and memor- . 
able fashion. “ I am not writing poetry " I 
am not aware of the finer points of art ” ; — 
such sentences occur frequently. 

Such is Iqbal’s conception of art in 
general and of that particular art with which 
he was most familiar — ^poetry. He was not a 
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critic and, naturally, therefore, the critic’s 
approach cannot be his. To understand art 
fully, it is necessary to approach it in a de- 
tached and impersonal manner. If we start 
with a preconceived notion, we are likely to go 
wrong. The possession of a philosophy, a 
philosophy which seeks to interpret life and re- 
veal the secrets of the universe, the possession 
of such a philosophy is bound to give a certain 
bias to our thoughts. And this bias is bound 
to make itself felt in all our observations, 
interpretations and utterances. To seek to 
understand art with a biased mind, to hope to 
penetrate into its innermost recesses and 
reveal the secrets that lie there, such an effort 
is not at all likely to be crowned with success. 
Iqbal, as I have said, is a philosopher or 
rather he has certain philosophical ideas to 
propagate and these ideas give a certain bias 
to his approach. He seeks to relate his con- 
ception of art with his doctrine of Self. We 
are not concerned here with his doctrine of 
Self, with its significance, implications and 
importance. It is not difficult to understand 
how Iqbal came to fit his conception of art in- 
to his -peculiar system of thought. But the 
attempt can hardly be considered desirable. 
Everything; poetry, music, politics, rdigion, 
everything is valuable only when it helps 
to preserve our Selfhood — otherwise, they are 
like such stuff as dreams are made of, glorious 
pageants that vanish, leaving not a rack 
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behind. Those who have dived deep into the 
secrets of Self, it is they who have, with their 
superhuman powers, changed a trickling 
stream into a broad and mighty current. It is 
Self that illumines our existence. Life itself is 
but an intoxication, a flame, a being of Self. It 
is Self, again, which has created the world 
of poetry and music. These are merely a 
few examples. Everywhere we stumble 
against such thouglits. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that Iqbal’s conception of art is limited 
and conditioned by his doctrine of Self and 
is consequently biased. 

The critical thoughts that Iqbal expresses 
are, unfortunately, not expressed in prose. 
Verse is not a suitable medium for the success- 
ful communication of criticism. At least, it is 
very difficult to enundate one’s critical ideas 
through this medium with absolute clarity and 
precision. Words are not always used as they 
should be. We generally think and talk 
loosely. In our daily, ordinary conversation 
we do not take the trouble of saying just what 
we mean, no more and no less. Perhaps, we 
do not even realise that we are thinking and 
talking loosely. In criticism, however, it is 
required that we should communicate our 
thoughts in an unmistakably dear and precise 
manner. But, frequently, the critics are not 
very careful and a lot of what passes for 
criticism is only a vague, indefinite expression 
of our hazy opinions. ^TOen the medium used 
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is verse, this unfortunate tendency becomes 
more pronounced. The exigencies of metre 
and rhyme, rather than considerations of ex- 
actitude and lucidity, dictate the choice 
of words. The desire also to write poetically 
in the conventional sense of the term causes 
further dif&culties. A beautiful word, a novel 
metaphor, an attractive image — such will-o’-the 
wisps frequently tempt us and lead us astray. 
The result may sometimes- be fine poetry but 
hardly ever creditable criticism. A glance at 
those poems in which Iqbal talks about art 
would be enough to show that the language 
used is not suitable for a scientific discussion. 
It does not lend itself to exactitude. It is 
colourful, imaginative and withal rather un- 
certain. To even the most superficial reader it 
is at once clear that Iqbal is trying to say 
something. He has, obviously, thought about 
this matter and has arrived at certain conclu- 
sions — conclusions which he has fully realised 
and which he wants to communicate to his 
readers. But instead of a clear, logical, more 
or less scientific discourse, we are given a 
series of colourful, poetic and rather vague 
statements. 

The various thoughts that Iqbal seeks to 
express, apart from their peculiar and personal 
philosophical bias, will not appear unfamiliar to 
one who is familiar with European criticism. It 
is hardly necessary to give a parallel for every 
idea that we find in Iqbal. It is enough to 
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quote a few passages from Shelley’s Defence of 
Poetry and the similarity would be too obvious 
'to need any comment : — 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is 
at once the centre and circumference of 
knowledge ; it is that which comprehends 
all science, and that to which all science must 

be referred Poetry is not like reasoning, a 

power to be created according to determina- 
tion of the will 

Poetry thus makes immortal all that is 

best and most beautiful in the world 

Poetry redeems from decay the visitations of 
the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it 
exalts the beauty of that which is most beauti- 
ful, and it adds beauty to that which is most 

deformed It transmutes aU that it 

touches 

All things exist as they are perceived ; at 

least in relation to the percipient Poetry 

makes us the inhabitant of a world to 

which the familiar world is a chaos It 

purges from our inward sight the film of 
familiarity which observes from us the wonder 
of our being 

The most unfailing herald, companion, and 
follower of the awakening of a ^eat people to 
work a beneficial change in opinion or institu- 
tion, is poetry Poets are the hiero- 

phants of an unapprehended inspiration ; 
the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
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futurity cast upon the present ; the words 
which express what they understand not ; the 
trumpets which sing to battle and feel not 
what they inspire, the influence which is mov- 
ed not, but moves. Poets are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world. 
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Tti many He is a vaiinc something, very 
~~ much removed from the everyday world. 
Hi? voice may he loud like thunder but it is as 
remote. The next world is dark and difficult to 
understand. W'ho knows what lies be^^ond Death's 
stormy waste? To ordinary mortals and to most 
poets the whispers of eternity sound like the 
faint murmurings of distant brook ; a soft note 
conscious but not insistent. To some, however, 
God is like a living presence. He pervades ever5r- 
thing and is visible everywhere. Some call it 
Nature : others call it God. But poets of this 
tribe arc conscious of those invisible calls, they 
hearken to these voices and let their hearts be 
lit up by these beams from a larger con- 
sciousness. 

A Wordsworth worships a Being whose 

Dwelling is the light of setting snns 
And the round ocean, and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Obviously to him matter is animated by a 
soul and in his poetry we catch glimpses of a 
living personality. When he lends himself to a 
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wrapt contemplation of Nature he feels as if his 
animal self were swallowed up by the spirit of 
Nature. * Sensation, soul and form * melt into 
him. To quote him : 

In sucli access of mind, in such high hour of visitation 
from the living God 

Thought vras nought ; in enjoyment it expired 


Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love. 

We note here a few things. With Words- 
worth it is a still commimion. His mind is full 
of thanks and receives God’s favour with a 
humble and grateful heart. It is more or less a 
passive relationship. I shall refer to it later. 
Now, I turn for a moment to another great 
poet: this time of the East. 1 mean Tagore. 
Listen to this : 

'' When thou commandest me to sing, it 
seems that my heart would break with pride, 
and I look into thy face, and tears come to my 
eyes. 

All that is harsh and dissonant in my life 
melts into one sweet harmony — and my adora- 
tion spreads wings like a glad bird on its flight 
across the sea. 

I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. 
I know that only as a singer I come before thy 
presence. 

Drunk with the joy of singing I forget my- 
self and call thee friend, who art my God.” 

In this dim world of devotion, Iqbal’s voice 
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Hut I am anliftpnlinj:. To return. In 
Tagore we lin«l the Jhnvcring of a great tradi- 
tion, liui his is tin* attitude, of a devotee alwa^-s. 
He says : 

•• la Tliy tto;li5 ! Iiavo a.> wnrk to do; iny useless voice 
can <-Jdy out la lua«". without .*» juirpo'c, 

•' \Vh*'o thn hour '-ttihns (iif TJiy !«drnt worship at the 
dnrl; trjap]** o5 av.dniRlit, coa)m.nnit me, iny M.nstcr, to 
rtaad tw'Jnrr Ti;nr, to Mat:.*' 

1 should be the last man to dismiss the 
deathless j)oclry of Tagtirc with a sniff. His 
passionate ])ro,stration at the feet of his deity is 
in itself susceptible of variations, now tender, 
now revealing. J3ut fundamentally it is the 
attitude of one who accepts his position as an 
imperfect vassal of God, before whom he 
stands always as a suppliant. 

He says : 

" When I Rive up the helm I know that the time has 
come for Thee to take it. What there is to do, will be 
instantly done. Vain is the struggle.'* 

Struggle on the other hand is the soul of 
.Iqbars poetry. 

He says : 

" Life is struggle ; it is not asking for things as a right." 

<>* !> ^lASaVXMlt ^ v T ^ ol i 
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If you want his advice : 

•* Dive into the river of life and fight the waves. Ever- 
lasting life is the outcome of confiict." 

For Tagore life is static. It is a beautiful 
pattern cut by the artist hand of God. His 
greatest desire is to merge into God*s being, to 
lose himself in God’s many-coloured immen- 
sity. Therein lies his happiness ! 

To Iqbal this would be too humiliating. 
His man does not seek death and absorption in 
ultimate Reality. He would reject such a 
thought with horror. His Adam is heralded 
with a flourish of trumpets. He is to be seer 
and critic, destroyer and creator. No wonder 
there is a stir in the heavens when he is born. 

*' It was a triumph for Love, Ihe Principle of Growth that 
a feeling heart was given to the world. Beauty trembled, 
because the seer and critic was bom. Nature was worried, 
because out of helpless clay, a self-builder, self-destroyer 
and self-critic had come into existence." 

^ 3 ®^ ^SSja 

And how does this dynamic force, this man 
deport himself ? How does he seek his God-? 
Surprising as it is, he does not seek his God or 
any God. He seeks himself. He is an active 
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Principle of life. He seeks danger, activity, 
completeness. For him 

** Life is ceaseless cndcavonr.*' 

^ uy* y** 

He believes in ‘ endless quest 
^ (UjU ^ 

He discovers : 

'* That when man realises himself and all his potenti- 
alities, he becomes a God.*' 

yja* oyy^ \S 

^J^y■ • cs***/ 3 oi**'*' i oHl 

jjSlvXsL ^5 ^Lui ^ >} 

But Iqbal did not achieve this certainty 
in a day, nor can man become a God by mere 
thinking. Through a long and painful pro- 
cess of trial and error, of self-birth, dropping 
shell after shell of selfish mortality, spuming 
favours and laughing at fate Iqbal mounts the 
rungs of Self, and in the final resort has been 
able to talk with God on equal terms. There 
is a stage in his development when he can say 
to God : 

"What sort of a raree-show is this wonder-house of to-day 
and to-morrow 1 Give me something new.” 

^.1 o>t3C»i iaXuo Lc < i\s y 

ly j 5Jli. ^ 
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But, this again is not how he started his 
spiritual pilgrimage. As a young man his atti- 
tude is one of distant respect. There is nothing ^ 
personal far less intimate in his orthodox ^ 
feelings for God. Sometimes he is vaguely 
pantheistic, ai many Eastern poets .are. For 
instance, he says : 

“The unity of things is so evident, that, I am sure, a drop 
of human blood frould fall, if you were to prick, with the 
point of a lancet, a petal of the rose." 

^ ® y *» £ 1 !* '-0 ^ 

At others he calls this world an attempt at 
self-expression on God's part, as in : 

But the tentative mysticism of one or the 
hesitant philosophy of the other are not deeply 
felt. There is no marriage yet, between idea 
and passion. Thought has not burnt itself into 
his heart. It is not diversity that he seeks yet : 
he is after unity in diversity ; as in : 

" He is in the moon and the stars, and He bums in the 
beauty of the dawn. Do not apply to thine eyes the kohl 
which teaches you to draw lines and make dis^ctions." 

®3 ^sS O 5 0 ^ 0-^13 

jljkx<ol y <a 3 o^llso ^ ■« y « ^ ' 

God reigns supreme in the heavens, and 
Iqbal finds a pleasure in occasional prostration. 
His heart is full of passionate fervour. He says : 

“ Flowers spring wherever I prostrate myself : conven- 
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tional prayers cannot express the depth of my devotion." 

fjij j 0 ; 

«_3Ui tXsnj^ iiu ^ ^ 

He longs to see, to win near to, his God. 
He admits : 

" The story of Sinai never gets old, becanse every heart 
is stirred by die desire of Moses." 

aJ L«ms I ^ 

iJ T i^ll rt l y«.5 ^ lA^ 

Then how is man to achieve a closer under- 
standing of, and a more personal approadi to 
God ? The answer is ; by developing his indi- 
viduality. He will thus acquire dignity. He 
will learn to respect himself. He will not ask 
anything of God even. For Iqbal says : 

" Do not beg, even £rom God, for asking weakens one's 
individnality." 

" How long," he says, " will yon beg for li^t like Moses 
on Mount Sinai ? Let a flame like that of the Earning Bosh 
leap out of thyself." 

^ 

Or, again he says : 

*' O bird of Uie heavens, death is better for Ihee than the 
food which checks the flight of tiiy wings." 

Oj-o jSU> <_l 

He can barely suffer to live in a world 
created by another. ** Man,” he says, ” must 
create his own world.” 
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^ CjitfO 

Naturally, Iqbal soon leaves behind him 
the devotional stage of his relationship with 
God. ’Ishq or love, breaks his bond. *Ishq 
first gives him cxjnfidence. 

“ He knows that he is, because of the fire that bums in 
his heart. Love makes it clear to him that he exists.” 

vJ2>wu>l^ 5 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ 

He seeks to develop his individuality, be- 
cause, according to him, “ to live is to possess 
a definite outline, a concrete individuality.” It 
is love which hdps him to build his indivi- 
duality. 

” Love reveals to him the m3reteries of sdf-knowledge 
and the secrets of Dominion.” 

*' Love does not know howto bend ; knowledge is mere 
mental trickery, if it is not inspired by love.” 

^ 3 ^^ 3 ^ < 53 ^ 

L£» ^ ^Jls ^ 

,/iS ^UaLwi ^GaV« iAJ 
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It- is Love which liberates the Ego. 'Ishq 
takes man through the evolutionary stages of 
i.e,. Ego. Self-knowledge and self-realisa- 
tion reveal man to himself. As Iqbal sa.ys : 
" In its highest form, *Ishq means the crea- 
tion .of values and ideals and the endeavour to 
realise them. Love fortifies the E^o, because 
Love is the power of assimilative action. 

“ So he calls upon Love to help him in this second crea- 
tion, this rebirth of a new man. The dwellers of this 
earth," he says, "have ^own too old. Come, Love, 
make a new Adam unth my clay." 


L. J> 

li« . ' Lo 




^ v3^ j'* ^ 


But what will this new . Adam do ? Does 
he know where everything is lea^ng ? Is Love 
enough ? No, Love is the means ; the develop- 
ment of the Sdf, ‘Khudi’, the Ego, is the 
end ; because ‘ Khudi * . is the secret of 
Life. ‘Through * Khudi ' will man reach the 
final heights. For, as Iqbal says ; 


'* Every atom of this Universe bums to reveal itself • 
every particle yeans to be a god." ’ 


h 0 ^ i ye 

" In building up one's Ego Ees the secret of godhead.” 

^3- Vi 3? d 
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" The development of the Ego is the awakening of the 
universe." 

Armed with this secret, emboldened by 
this promethean force, he professes to share in 
God’s work. He creates ; he improves. He 
declares: God created the world but man 
bettered it. Thus is man a sharer in God’s 
work. Thus is man His rival. This is his real 
destiny. Iqbal says to God : 

" Thou didst create the night and I made the lamp. Thou 
didst give to the world deserts and barren hills and I embel- 
lished it with flower-beds, gardens and orchards. I am he 
who makes mirrors out of stones and cures out of 
poisons." 

^bl Jli*o 

fJOjsT ^ 3 ^bl^ 

I • 

fjwJ I \i\S ^ 1 

Therefore, we find, that Love or ’Ishq is 
the first step towards liberation. The develop- 
ment of the Ego is man’s object. If the 
essence of life is Love, the essence of Love is 
‘Ego’. 

How far is Iqbal from that pantheism 
which he borrowed from the past. Now he has 
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a real pliilosoph}^ To quote him : ” Life is 
individual ; there is no such thing as univer- 
sal life. God Himself is an individual. Only 
He is the most unique individual.*’ But man, 
the individual Ego, is neither part of, nor need 
he be subject to, God the ultimate Ego. “But 
every ego is unique, onl3^ God is the most 
developed and tlie most unique Ego.” 

When man reaches the highest stages of 
* Khudi ’ he realises the kingdom of God on 
earth. The kingdom of God on earth, accord- 
ing to Iqbal, means : “ The democracy of more 
or less unique individuals.” 

When man achieves this uniqueness, he sees 
more tlian, he has ever seen before. He finds 
himself to be the critic, that the universe was 
waiting for, through aeons of servitude. He is 
the discoverer now. He subjects God in his 
turn to an endless catechism. He taunts Him. 
He sa3^s : 

"A thousand worlds blossom like roses in the meadows of 
my thought, and Thou hast created one world, and that 
even out of man's wasted hopes." / 

His lips now curl in scorn : 

*' Create," he says, *' something new and beautiful, make 
a finer and wiser Adam. To create a china>doll of a man 
docs not befit a God." 

^ UvXi-U QJ JiSi 
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It is God who is beholden to him now. He 
says : 

*• I share in Thy Light, because I have given my eager-' 
ness as my yearning to the sun and the moon." 


He finds God wanting in humanity. He 
asks : 


" 'What hast Thou to do in this world of pain and longing ? 

Dost Thou have my fire or my restlessness ? " 

^ ^ y 

He refuses to shoulder any responsibility. 
He cries ; 

" If the world is awry and the stars have crooked 
courses, who is responsible ? Thou or I ? " 

'y* 'y? (>=sw\ ^ /\ 

He who was for long a. plaything in the 
hands of Satan is now big enough and generous 
enough to pity him. He is, however, pitiless in 
exposing God’s share in the matter. 

" Thou,” he says, " acquainted every thorn with the 
story of my Fall. .Thou didst throw ' me in the desert of 
madness and made me a by-word." 

Uo ia£>oS j\ ixwi I 

3 y 

** J was damned because I tasted of the forbidden fruit 
and As, because -he refused’ to humble himself in prostra- 
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tion. Neither dost Thou make up with him, poor thing, 
nor hast Thou made any overtures to me." 

a OAW 3 I • 1 I ^ J I Le ^ ^ 

U U .« ^ 0^1^ ^ ^ 

So he counsels God to be loving. He 
offers Him friendship : 

•• Come into my heart," he says, " for a moment, and 
rest therein, after the toils of Godhood, for it is better a 
' thousand times to walk in the path of friendship than to 
he merely good." 

jjS lLS» I Jji ^ I? j 

• iJ T i.^X Tf . ' V.c LmiIm iftSxJUio 

*' Tell me all Thou knowest about me. Whence do I 
conic ? and where dost Thou come from ? " 

He does not look up any more. He is on 
a level now. He is the sought one. It is God 
who finds him worthy of attention. He says : 

*' If I have built Ka'bas and temples in thy search, it is 
as much Infuse I want to see thee, as that thou didst 
desire a sight of My face." 

‘^./T 5 ^ Jj y 

vIUwoL* ^LiiUS j-j •! »^l JO Le 

It is God who wants to look at this new 
force in the universe. Iqbal says : 

'* I am hidden from God. He is now ensnared by desire. 
He seeks me." 





5I ^ j\ 

3 ^ 


Lo 


“ Sometimes he %Trites his message on the lips of the 
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poppy and at others he expresses his longing throngh the 
painful notes of the birds.” 


How far has Iqbal travelled indeed ! This 
* worm of a day * has leaped beyond the con- 
fines of this mortal world. This spark of 
infinity is blazing in splendour now. Even 
God acknowledges his stature, and as sympa- 
thetically as one can expect from His divine 
Intelligence. He stints neither his admiration 
nor his encouragement. He says : 


” Life is eternal, it dies and yet it lives. It is all creation 
and eagerness. If you are aUve, create : seize like myself, 
the heavens with your hands.” 


j |A.*A 

XlsT ooJ^ 


A 


s. 


Lo 




To me 

"annnbelieverisone who has not developed the power 
of creation." 


3 jr^ ^ 

*' Lover of truth ! Be like a shining, sword and be the 
fate of thine own world.” 

jjfiLs 'V* 

Man is now artist and artificer ; he is 
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btliUlcr. creator and judge. He does not ask 
now for a sight of God’s face. He knows it 
line by line and shade by shade. How distant, 
indeed, is Iqbal from Wordsworth, that pathe- 
tically happy man, whose bliss lay in the en- 
lightenment that Nature accorded to him, when 
all his conscious powers were laid asleep ! That 
passive recipient of Nature's bounty ! 

.And how different Iqbal is from Tagore, 
that eternal worshipper whose ears were ever 
turned to catch the keen call of the Master’s 
flute ; who raises his beautiful voice just to 
ask, •' 0 Lord ! give me strength to surrender 
my strength to thy will with love.” 

Iqbal’.s love of God has nothing to do with 
fetters. He challenges God. He says : 

“ 1 complain of Thy stinginess, O God I Thou hast the 
whole of space and I am bound by the ionr quarters." 

Iqbal disturbs the placidity, the stillness, 
the stagnant calm with which God had sur- 
rounded Himself. It is only Iqbal who can 
say : 

" Tlje hourics and the angels are enthralled by my imagi- 
native daring. I am the cause of unrest in Thy world of 
Light." 

Iqbal, who thirty years ago could pray 
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objectly for effect in sudi a tone : 

“ I am the plaintive bulbul of a forsaken garden I ask 
for effect, O Lord ; be generous to one who is in need." ' 

K cTl 

<_> 6'b yf jSUo K ySlS 

can say now in his prime : 

** When the roll of my deeds is brought np on the Day of 
Reckoning, Look into it and be ashamed as Thon wilt 
shame me." 



Man has now come into his own. He has 
taken a leaf out of God's own book. He is en- 
gaged in the work of creation. He can proudly 
tell God : 

Why didst Thon tom me out of Eden ? There is so 
much to do in this world, that Thon mnst wait long 
for my coming.” 

jUaXil ly-i Syl ^ 

This is the apotheosis of man ! It is not a 
mere mortal daring speech with a sublime 
Being, it is an equal conferring with a Power. 
There was truth in his words : 

" In the development of 'Ehudi' lies Uie secret of God- 
head." 




